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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


JULY 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





We require that evefy advertiser satisfy us of 
ve onsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
: rp ne his goods are really worth the price asked 

or them. 


Rates for Advertisementa. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 


On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 
On 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 
rcent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 
per cent. 
On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per ‘cent; 9insertions, 25 per cent: 12 in- 
sertions, 3344 per cent. 
On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, 30 


per cent; 12 insertions, Ed 
cent. A. I. ROO 
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ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Tam now booking orders for queens. 
I cull my queens as they hatch, is the 
reason my customers were so well 
pleased last year. Send me your ad- 
dress on postal, and get circular. Six 
for $5.00. J.T. WILSON, 
ltfd Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 








RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 





Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No. 3, $3.00. 
Full outfit included—f, 
pads, ink, box, etc. 
Sent by mail postpaid. 
Witbout ink and pads, 
50c less. 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, book, or anything 
else that you may send 
out by mail or express 
and you willsave your- No.2. 
self and all who do business with you “a worl. of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware Dealers, earn &e.,&e. Send for 
Circular. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





_ a. E, 
‘2 
Dealers in <0 


BEES & HONEY, Y 
AND \ 










Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 30c per lb. cash, or 52c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 38c per lb., or 43c, for bes/ 
selected wax. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 

P. S.—Unless you put your name on the box, and 
tell how much you have sent, I can not hold myself 


sen Fo for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing tc send wax by "Express. A. I. Roor. 


18s83-— 


WANTED. 


ORDERS FOR EARLY ITALIAN QUEENS! 


Three fine imported queens, to breed from, and 8 
colonies of Italian bees. All will be devoted to 
queen-rearing. Single queen, $1.00; It for $10.00. 
Send for catalogue of =e “fixin’s.” Beeswax 
wanted. J.8. TADLOCK, 
2-12d Box 42, Luling, Caldwell Co., Texas. 


~ Oldest Bee Paper in America—Established in 1861. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 
MONTHLY EDITION, 32 pages, $1.00 a year. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Proprietor, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Hl. 


Comb Foundation MachineS 


$10.00 TO TO $50.00. 


wees OF FOUNDATION FREE, OR_ WITH 
UR ONE- POUND SKCTION BOX BY 
MAIL FOR FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements rp | be ROOT, i mailed on ap- 
plication. Medina, Ohio. 


Tae AB G or Bee Couture, 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, (but will be sent to any 
postoftice singly), with which it may be clubbed. 
One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90; three copies, $2.75 ; 
five copies, $4. 00: ten copies, $7.50. 

The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies. 3.50: five cop- 
ies, $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which wil! 
be 12c on the book in paper, and 15c each, on the 
book in. cloth. 


Cook’s Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 


bove. 
ug A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 


CLUBBING LIstT. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 








With The American Bee Journal (#2 00)..... $2 7 
** The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine (1 25)..... 2 00 
“*. The Bee-Keeper’ 8 Exchange (1 00)..... 1 90 
‘** The Bee-Keeper’s Guide ¢ Bites 140 
* The Kansas Bee-Keeper Ce kane 1 50 
“ All of the above Journals Lice awie as 60-0 La 6 00 

With American Agriculturist gi IE 2 25 

British Bee Journal ye. yee 1 75 
* Prairie Farmer Serer 2 75 
‘“* Rural New Yorker | ae 8 00 
** Scientific American (3 20) . 3 0 
“Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (1 00) 1 4 
“ U.S. Official Postal Guide (1 50).......... 2% 
“ Sunday School Times, enc age (2 00)...... 2 


[ Above rates include all postage.| 
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Contents of this N umber. 


INDEX OF DEPARTMENTS. 


Bee Botany........+-.--.eeee 387 | Ladies’ Department 
Bee Entomology Notes and Queries. . 
Blasted Hopes ; Obituary 

pate satinincnasedes cow 402 
Forgetter. 

Heads of Grain 

Honey Columm.............. 
Humbugs and Swindles . 


Reports Encouraging... 


364 4 | The Growle ry 
Tobacco Coluimn............. 


INDEX OF HEADS OF GRAIN, NOTES AND QUERIES, 
AND OTHER SHORT ARTICLES. 


Alley’s Plan for Queens oD 

Arkansas Notes...... sp 

Aspen for Sections... 

Banner Apiary...............4 

Baskets, Hiving..... r 

Basswoods from Seeds .....3 

Bees Enough... nol 

Bees Remem. Loc ation. — 

Bees will Sting : 

Bees and Humanity 

Bees in Honey-house 

Det; MAD nrccveedicéapes 

DOO, CR cnccccdsccesces = 

Bees, Tramp 

Ber »s, How Far and F. ‘ast 369, me 
301, 304 

Bet +s, Svrian.... 392 

Bees, Watering ‘in Winter. 3o4 

Bees, Water for. 882 

Blanton’s Letter. 

Brood-rearing, Late. 

Buckbush, . 

PRUE GAGE: dic cncknccvccngncoe 

California... 

‘andy, To Soften........ 


| Italians, Parity of 374 
Journal, A New.......... 370 
Kentucky.... shadbacmnks Cae 
Labels on Tin....... ++ on 
epenaeh.. sane : 6 
Lilae is onctueoue 
Locust, Blac ica hed bénannieeee 
Lupine Ste : és 387 

| Milkweed .. seedb i cucntedcne 
Missouri, S. W................388 
Muth’s Platform . 392 


| Orange-groves 

Our Clearing..... 

| Overstocking 

Porous Covering......... .. 382 
Primroses.. 387 
Qu., How did they Get One?.398 
Quee ns, Non-laying..... 
Queens, Two in a Hive......39 
Queen-cell 9 Days Hate ning -_ 
Railroad Officials... . 371 
Robbins’ First Year 
ee ‘ 

Saws, Hand. power . 
Saw-palmetto 

Sheets, Enameled 


372,397 | 
m7 | 


( BR! 
Chickens in Bee-yard. . . .380,392 | 
Chaff Hives in Cold Spring.375 
Cheirograph 294 | Smartweed 
Clover, Sweet 388 | Smoke for Swarms.. Petty... 
Drone by Worker'’...374 | Spring Troubles ............37% 
3 Statistics... a 
71 | Straining FE xt. Hone y. 
76 | Sugar for Winter ... 
Draft in a Hive..............382 | Swarming without Cluster- 
Dysentery..... . a ae 369,371 383,390 392 
Fdn., Thin | Swarms, Strengtening. . S 
79 | Swarming in May . 
395 | Swarming, To Prevent 

| Swarms, New, Going off... ..! 
” | Swarms, New 

| Swarming without. Que en. 394 

exas 397 


Comb, 
Disease, A Ne 

Division- board, “Patent 
Doolittle 


“R7R 


uk: Ray SPORT ee 
Flight, Cleansing. 
Florida 

Flying in Winter. 
Friend, From a 
Good’s New Home 384 . 
Harrison, Mrs...,........ 369 | Transferring. by. ce aes os j 
Hasty | Tree-pk — 388 
RRR lier es 373 | Tribulations 
Heart’s-Case...........00:5 > Vanilla ... ote 
Hives, Teneme aesiiagects Reet ~~ Ventilation, “Sub- ro earth. 380,53 
Hive, The Fife... .......0.... 398 | Vinegar. Honey. 

Honey, To Market Extr'd...381 | Wax and Rosin, ete, 

Honey, Apple-blossom 389 | Wheelbarrows........ ...... 406 
Honey and Snowstorms ... 39 | Wings, Clipping... 483 
Hyb’s from Black Qu., ete. Wint. in Simp. Hives ... 391 
Hyb’s, Good Word for, Wires, Pressing into Fdn... 392 











WE ARE AFTER YOu: 


Hybrid queen, and all the bees in acolony, not less 
than three pounds, for $3.00, after the 10th of July. 


M.L. WILLIAMS, 


VANCEBURG, - LEWIS co., KY. 


FIELD PEAS THAT BEAR HONEY’ 


Oor readers have doubtless noticed the many re- 
ports we have had of honey from peas during the 
past year or two. We have just received a large lot 
of them for seed, from friend Burrows, of Lynnville, 
Tenn., who writes in regard to them as follows: 
* These stock peas, so celebrated for honey, should 
be planted in June, and will make a continuous flow 
of honey from August to frost, and a heavy crop of 
peas.”’ Price $1.75 per bushel; $1.00 for half a bushel; 
60 cts. per peck, packages included. By mail. post- 
paid. 20 cts. per pint. If sown in July, they will give 
a crop of honey, but may not mature the peas. 


A. |. ROOT, Medina, Oo. 
FULL COLONIES 


Italian Bees with Queen 
In Root's Simplicity Hive, $7.00. 
. D. GILLETT, ec" al LORAIN CO., OHIQ. 


Keminder } ee 375 | 


| [talian queens for $1, 
| conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
| or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 





New Hamp. and Florida ..-381 | 
391 


| we will send you another. 


593,398 | 


. 394 | 





Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the followi departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per ead 








$1. 00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the firat time with- 
out charge. 


After, LBA A er i st 


Those whose names yo poet below agree to furnish 
each, under the following 


from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 
Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 


| put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
| receive the most orders. eye rates for warranted 


and tested queens, furnished on applicatior. to any 
of = parties. Names with *, use an imported 
mother. 


quecr 
If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A.T. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La, 

*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 

*Wm. Ballantine, Sago, Musk. Co., O. 

*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 

*J. P. Sterrit, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 2-7 
*Chas. K. Mitchell, Hawkinsville, Pulaski Co., Ga. 


itt 
*J. 5. Tadlock, box 42, Luling, Caldwell Oo., Texas, 


*Dr. A. B. Mason, Wagon Works, Lucas Co., 0. 2-8 

*Jas. O. Facey . New Hamburg, Ont., Can. 

F. J. Wardell. ‘Urichsville, Tusce. Co., O. 

*8. ©. Perry, Portland, lonia Co., Mich. 

*J. I. Reed, Orleans, Orange Co., Ind. 

M. Iabell, Norwich, Chen. Co., N. Y. 
**™. C. Vaughn, Columbia, Maury Co., Tenn. 

W. Keeran, Bloomington, McLean Co., lil. 

*Oliver Hoover, Clyde, Sandusky Co., 

*Ila Michener. Low Banks, Ont., Can. 

*D. G. Edmiston, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. 

*D. M. Weybright, New Paris, Elk. Co., Ind. 

*F. G. Cartland, High Point. Guilford Co., N.C. 7tfd 
*Jas. A. Nelson, L. box 83, Wyandott, Wy. Co., Kan. 


6-5 
*8. P. Roddy, Mechanicstown, Fred. Co., Md. 7-8 


itf 
jtid 
itfd 
jtfd 
3-2 





—— ema 


Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 7tfda 
L. E. Mercer, Lenox, Taylor Co., Iowa. 4-3 





SEND FOR PRICE LIST OF 


Langstroth, Simplicity, Chaff Hives & Supplies, 


S. D. BUELL, UN1on City, BRANCH Co., Micn. 4tfd 


COO kX Ss BRUSEX 
FOR GETTING BEES OFF THE COMBS. 

Sample brush, 18c.: % dozen, 90c.; 1 dozen, $1.65. 
See advertisement in June GLEANINGS, page 333. 
You will throw away the asparagus-tops, ctc., when 
you use one of our manufactured brushes a ‘day or 
two. T, J. COOL, NEWPOINT, DECATUR Co., IND. 


BURNT OUT! 


Having lost our machinery by fire, we can furnish 
no more SUPPLIES until further notice. We have 
a large stock of Italian and Hols-Land Bees, and can 
ship Queens and Bees as usual. Circulars on appli- 
cation to W. B. COGGESHALL, Sup’r., 

Hit Side Apiary, Summit, N. J. 

N. 8. COGGESHALL, PROP’R, 5 
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At Kansas (ity, Mo.) 
I BREED PURE ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE. 


Dollar Queens, after June...................4065 1 00 

Tested qnemne double the above price. 

Bees per % Ib., same price as dollar queens. 

I warrant an dollar queens to be purely mated. | 
do not know that | have a single dissatisfied cus- 
tomer; but if there are any aa, and they will write 
me in regard to the matter, I will do the best that I 
can to render satisfaction. 
3tfd KE. M. HAYHURST, P. O. Box, 1131. 


VANDERVORT COMB FOUNDATION, 
ITALIAN, CYPBIAN, and HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 
I. L. SCOFIELD, 3-8d 
CHENANGO BRIDGE, - BROOME CO., - N. Y. 


SAVE MONEY! 








Nuclei, 3-frame and tested queen - - - $3 50 
Nuclei, 3-frame, untested i . - - 800 
Nuclei, 4-frame and tested ‘“ . - - 4 50 
Nuclei, 4-frame, untested ie - - - 400 
‘Tested queens, after May 15 - - - 2 00 
Untested queens, after May 15 - - - 100 
Full colonies in Simplicity hives, - - - 8 00 


Wiil ship full colonies in April. I will guarantee 
every thing I send out to be first-class. 
acta DAN WHITE, Now London, Huron Co., 0. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Carefully bred from imported and home - bred 
mothers. Sent by mail. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
No black bees near. 

: untested queen before July 1, $1.2 ; after, $1.00 

6 50: 5.50 

Tested queens, ntti and full colonies. 

PLYMOUTH-ROCE FOWLS.—Evgs from this justly cele- 
brated breed of fowls, $1.25 per setting of 13. Send 
for circular free. J. H. REED, Orleans, Orange Co., Ind. 3tfd 


MUTH’S 
HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE HIVES, 
HONEY SECTIONS, &c., &c. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, CincINnNATI, O. 
P. S. —Send Stamp of 10c for * Practicai Hints to 
Bee-k cepers.’ It fd 


THE VERY BEST 


Italian gee Holy-Land Queens; also Apiarian Supplies 
prices to suit the times. Circular free. 
GEO. IL. NIC anaes? gs PINE PLAINS, N.Y. 





FLAT - BOTTOM COMB FOUN- 

dation.—High side-walis, 4 to 14 square 

feet to the lb. Circular and samples 

free. J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

4tfd Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y 


HEADQUARTERS FOR TIN POINTS. 
Price, 20 cts. for 1000, by express; by mail, 30 cts. 
Sifd W.C. GILLETTE, Le Roy, Genesee Co, N. Y. 


VON DORN'S FOUNDATION 


GIVES SATISFACTION. 
Recommengatiun: 300 per cent increase in sales in 
1882. BEESWAX WANTED. Send for circular. 
3tfd M. C. VON DORN, 820 8, AVE., OMAHA, NEB, 

















DADANT'S FOUNDATION. 


-——UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. — 
Notbing is better; your fdn. suits exactly. 
Cincinnati, O.. Oct. 23, 1882. Cuas. I. MuTH. 
The finest and brightest I ever saw. 

Adamsville, O., March, 1882.. GREEN R. SHIRER. 

Best I nave used; no breaking down: bees take it 
readily. . B. SPENCE, Sidney, Ohio. Aug. 31, 1882. 

I like it Sains r than any offered by dealers. 

Baltimore, Md., Jan. 24, 1882. C. H. LAKE. 

It is the nicest i have used. D. KEYEs, 

Louisville, Ky., June 20, 1882. 

It is the best I ever saw. 

Racine, Wis., July 19, 1882. 

Willing to pay 2 cts. per lb. more than for any I 
have seen. F. WiLcox, Mauston, Wis., Mar. 23, 1882. 

The most perfect article that | have seen. 

Christianburg, Ky. G. W. DeMAREE, 

Very well satisfied. Bees worked on it finely. 

Avon, St. Genevieve Co., Mo. Wa. BLoom. 

Have used about 75 Ibs. from -, but I prefer 
yours, Rev. W. BALLANTINE, Sago, Ohio, 

Your foundation is the best. J. W. PORTER. 

Charlottesville, Va., March 25, 1882. 

The nicest 1 ever received. H. W. FUNK. 

Bloomington, Tl. 

Your fdn. beats them all. Bees draw it out fast- 
er. Jos. CROWDEN, Remington, Ind. 

Ahead of any fdo. maker of me beg 

Borodino. N. Y. . M. DOOLITTLE. 

| concluded to send to you, pate if express is 
higher. Council Grove, Kan. DF. toma eng 

I never saw any nicer. G. TISDALE 

Westfield, N. Y., March 31, 1882. 

Better than any "have ever had. J. B. MASON. 

Mechanic’s Falls, Me. 

Well pleased with the foundation. 

Council Bend, Ark. GEO. B. PETERS. 

We are working on a new set of machinery 
made expressly for us. But, friends, remember that, 
to fill all the orders, we need wax; and if you have 
some, please write us. We will pay a high price for 
it. Send for our retail or wholesale circular, with 
samples free. We sell also colonies, OCON. and 
a CHAS. DADANT & SON 

HAMILTON, HANCOCK CO., TLL. 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


Italian Bees by the pound, nucleus, or colony. 
Queens furnished when desired. Five per cent dis- 
eng on A.I. Root’s prices. For particulars, ad- 

ress 
4-7 E. Y. PERKINS, Jefferson, Greene Co., Iowa. 


GEORGE W. BAKER, 


Lewisville, Henry Co., Ind. 


Has 3000 New Illustrated Cir- 
culars (to give away) of 


ITALIAN BEES, QUEENS, 
Plymouth Rock & Brown Leghorn Fowls. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Also Extractors, Honey - Knives, 2 

Smokers, etc., etc. B-2d 


HEADQUARTERS FOR | 


ah Italian & Gypriad Queens. 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a 

ecialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 
Try it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
send for my new Circular, containing directions for 
introducing queens, remarks on the new races of 
Bees, &c. ddress 
1tfd DR. J. P. AH. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 

Tr. LEWIS & “COs, TOLEDO, OHIO, 
Manufacturers of the U. 8. Standard Honey- 
Extractor (new improvements), and all other 
§ Apiarian Supplies. Send for circular. 1tfd 


GEO. WustuM. 
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L. E. MERGER, 


LENOX, IOWA, 
treeds Pure Italian Bees and Queens for sale; Man- 
ufactures the Root Chaff Hive, the Standard Lang- 
«troth Hive, and the Mercer Chaff Hive. Sections, 
dovetailed or all-in-one-piece. Ifurnish every thing 
needed torun a first-class apiary. Satisfaction guar- 
anteem or money refunded. Circular and price cae 
free 6- Te 


Tre 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, semi-monthly, In order to dispose 
of them, we offer them at present at $1.00 per year, 
postage paid, beginning Jan., 1883. Will guarantee 
sufe arrival of every number.’ 

. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


JUSSI OUT! 


New Circular, and price list of Bees, Queens, and 
STENCILS for bee-keepers’ use. 49d 
M. t. BROOKS, COLUMBUS, BARTHOLOMEW C0., INDIANA. 


“Bingham smokers 


PER MAIL, POSTPAID. 
Tee Doctor Smoker, 3¢x14-in. stove, wideshie Id * 4 


Conqueror se 3x14- 

L arge “ 244x12- “ “ a3 iad : BO 
Extra a 2x12- * bis ps: “é 1 25 
Plain 06 2x12, ni irrow shie | Osean 1 00 
Litthke Wonder * 14x10, 65 


Bingham & Hetherington’ 8 asneethes Knife. 115 


Our smokers all burn sound wood, and do not go 
out. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Address BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
iifd ABRONIA, MICH. 
ISS83 “THIRTEENTH YE: AR. 1883 


Italian = Syrian Queens. 


Testea queens, in April and May, - 


Tested queens, in June and after, = - - . - Oo 
Untested queens, in April and May, - - - 12h 
Untested queens, in June andafter, - - 1 00 


Sent bv mail, and safe arrival guaranteed. Send 
for cireular, 
Address W. P. HENDERSON, 
2-Tding MURFREESBORO, RUTH. Co. mn Te NN. 
ARRANTED ITALIAN QUEENS, from 
hardy improved stock, $1.00 each; from im- 
ported mothers, 50 cts. extra. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. None of the new races kept in this vicinity. 


2-5 Ww. H. Procror & Co., Fairhav en, Vermont. 


The Excelsior Poultry Yards 


are always well stocked with Pure-Beed Poultry and 
Italian Bees; Extractors, Foundation, Hives, ete., 
for sale. Job Etjeting: of avery description done 
cheap for eash, Cireul 

) Address J.T. FL ETCHEIG West Monterey, 
12-0 Cl larion Co., Pa. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ CUPPLIES. 


It will pay to get our prices before purchasing your 
supplies. Good Langstroth Hives, with 8-inch cap, 
frames, quilt, ete., in the flat, 60 cents each. Manu- 
factured from good pine lumber. Workmanship un- 
excelled. Crates and re aueays Bur en 
foundation a specialty. 

Successor to Hiram ee VaMeTat, far ts) »» Mich. 





Clothes- Bars, «x Towel-Rack. 





Tne above is made of strips of basswood that come 
from our section machinery, and this is why we can 
furnish them at such a low figure. The ends of the 
bars are tipped with a neat nickel-plated ferule; 
and when screwed up against the wall it is a strong 
ani neat piece of furniture. Price 15 cents; 10 for 
$1.25, or 100 for $11.00. By mail, 10 cts. each extra. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 


ATTENTION! 


TULL COLONIES OF BEES, NUCLEI, QUEENS, FOUNDATION, 
SECTIONS, SMOKERS, HIVES, AND ALL APIARIAN IMPLE- 
MENTS CONSTANTLY ON HAND. FULL COLONIES AND 
NUCLEI A SPECHALTY. SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
AND PRICE LIST TO 


FLANACAN & ILLINSKI, 


BOX 819. GELLEVISLE, ST. CLAIR CO., ILL. 
5-12 


MORE ABOUT SHORTHAND. 
Easily learned and successfully taught, personally 
or byma:l. Valuable and interesting circulars free. 
CHAS. R. MITCHELL, | 
Td Lock Box 32. 


HOLY - LAND _ - 
CYPRIAN QUEENS 


AND 


Farm Implements! 


I have a fine lot of pure Holy-Land and Cyprian 
queens which I will sell for one-fourth more than 
Root sells his Italians. Also a few pure Albinos; 
they are light-coiored, and very gentle. 

L keep on hand, and can ship from the factories 
where made,a stock of Farm Implements, a two- 
horse corn-planter, with drill attachment; one-horse 
corn-drills that will plant in hills; a steel-toothed 
harrow in three sections, with lever to clear from 
trash, or pass over obstacles; spring-tooth harrows; 
common harrows, with 40 or 50 teeth; sulkey hay- 
rakes; sulkey cultivators, plow-sulkeys, etc. Send 
for Circular. tf 


H. B. HARRINGTON, Medina, 0 


FOUND AT LAST! 


New cage and new candy; no honey init; have not 
lost a single queen in the mails this season. Canfur 
nish queens by return mail now. Send for circular 
— T. S. HALL, 

Kirby’s Creek, Jackson 2., Ala. 


REEPvTERS’ 
28 Pages, 50. per year. 
SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 
A. G. HILL, Kendaliville, Ind. 


E Tv. LE Wis & CO., TOLEDO, OHIO, 
Manufacturers of the U.S. Standard Honey-Extract- 
or (new improvements), and all other Apiarian 

Supplies. Send for circular. itfd 











END postal for my 20-page price list of Italian, 
Cyprian, and aay -Land Bees, Nuclei, Queens, 
and Apiarian Supplie 
4tfd H. H. BROWN , Light Street, Col, Co,, Pa, 
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iaeni iama | AN IMPROVEMENT IN SAWS FOR SAW- 
__ Honey Govan. ee ia METALS, ETC. 


Under this head wili be inserted, free of charge, the names of r p 

al] those having honey to sell, as well as those wanting to buy. Who has not felt the want 
Please mention hew much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- of something to cut metals 
sible. Aso. general thing, I would not advise you to send your rapidly? Au ordinary hack- 
honey away to be sold on commission. If near home, where ‘Msaw willdo very well when it 
you can look after it, itis often a very good way. By all means, i oe 
develop your home market. For 23 cents we can furnish little jjbas a good sharp whole 
ang up in your Gooryara. with the words, ‘* Honey blade; but when the blade 
for Sale. Or neath painted. If wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for gets broken and dull, how 
postage. Boards saying ‘* Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ same vexatious it is! In the one 
shown below, whieh can be 
used for sawing wood, horn, 


price. 

bone, ivory, or almost any 

thing as well as its legiti- 
mate use of sawing metuls, 
the blade is made so that it 
ean be put in,ina twinkling, 
The blades ure easily detach- 
ed, being fastened in place 
by two simple pins; and are 
strained up for use by means 
of the lever, and the tension 
is thus easily maintained, 
The blades are tempered so 
hard that they can not be 
filed, and when dullare to be 
thrown away and a new one 
inserted, which is cheaper 
than a hard saw can be filed. 
And furthermore, nice new 
sharp blades cost less than 5 
cts. when bought by the 
quantity. The plan of fas- 
tening the blade is very in- 
genious indeed, and it is all 
done by simply moving a 
lever inside the handle. We 
can furnish these saws, with 
one dozen blades, for $1.10, 
all packed in a neat little 
box. If wanted by mail, add 
20 cts. postage. Extra blades 
are 5 cts. each; 43 cts. for 10, 
or $1.00 a hundred, 


ADDRESS 
ALL ORDERS TO 


A. i. ROOT, 


MEDIN ae - OHTLO. 


















CITY MARKETS. 


CuicaGco.—There is not any demand to speak of for | 
comb honey, hence the prices vary. There is a good | 
demand for extracted, and at the present writing 
there is not a package of white honey in the mar- 
ket. It would bring 10 cts.; dark,8 ec. Beeswax, 30 
@ Bb. R. A. BURNETT. 

Chicago, June 23, 1883. 

(There, friends, there is a chance for you, if you | 
have gut any nice honey that you want to sell at 10 
cents. Is it not a little singular that comb honey 
should be uncalled for, while extracted is in good 
demand? I can not help saying I think the idea a 
sensible one, any way. Real nice extracted honey 
is, to my mind, preferable to comb honey for actual 
use, every time. ] 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


MILWAUKEE.—The honey jetsinet here is very 
quiet now indeed, and but light demand. What 
sales occur are in asmall way. Choice 1-tb. sections. 
17 to 18 cts.; fair 2-. do., 16 cts.; common end dark 
do., 14 to 15 cts. ; extracted, in tin cans, 11 to 12 ete. 
The supply is small, and the season will be later | 
than usual for getting new crop. A.V. BisHor. | 

Milwaukee, June 22, 1883. | 









NEw YorkK.—We take pleasure in sending you our | 
present quotations on honey and wax, as follows: | 
Choice white-clover,in 1- th. secs. (noglass) per h. 20@21 | 

so 6 (glassed) et 18@20 | 

Fair grades * ve 1 and 2 th. secs. *  16@17 
Choice buck wheat, ** 1-Tb. secs. (noglass) “* *“ 15@16 
7 2 iT “ (glassed) “sO lt 

Extracted clover, in kegs and small bbls. ‘* * 10@I11 
“ buckwheat, ** “ *  B@8Me 
Prime yellow beeswax, “ * Os 


K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 
New York, June 22, 1883. 


THE GRIFFIN HACK SAWS. 





CLEVELAND. Honey in1- Ib. sections is in moderate 
request at 18 to 19 cts. for best white; 2-Ilbs. continue 
very dull. Extracted, no sale at all in our market. | 


een there is none offering, consequently no | 
ene, June 21, 1883. ge ree BEES by the POUND. 





| 
— —— | Ihave no more bees for sale at last month’s pri‘cs. 
Crncinnati.—Extracted honey has commenced to | Prices for July as follows: 
come in freely, and a large crop is reported from all | Pound of bees, - . . - - - - $1 
quarters. The demand is very good, and keeps pace | Untested queen, - - ° - ‘ é - 100 
with the arrivals. No change in prices. I have re- | Hybrid queen, - errs 50) 
ceived several nice lots of comb heney, for which we | Ten per cent off in Lit of ton: or ences 





id 15 @ 16 cents on arrival. Arrivals of beeswar | ~ 
ae good of late; 32 c. is our priee on arrival. 7d J. A. GREEN, DAYTON, LA SALLE Co., IL 
Cincinnati, June 22, 1883. Cc. F. MuTHa. ret 


DETROIT. —Honey.—The honey market is almost HOLY- “LAND QUEENS, ‘ 
lifeless; it is quoted at 15@18 cents, but there is tere eee tate ee opts per Raga $5.5); 
searcely any demand. Beeswax is worth 30@33 cents. ve, © arrival guarante: 


Detroit, June 25, 1883. A.B. Weep. | 4 == SAGOB B. GOOD, Nappanee, Elkhart Co., 
Boston.—Comb honey, 20 ets ; : extracted. 10 cents. xe oO oO EK g 

Trade is quiet. ooh Crocker & BLAKE. A Perfect MORSE Telegraph Instrument jor 
Boston, June 22, 1883. beginners. Send for catalogue 





| > “12d P. B. EINGSLEY, Greeneville, Greene Co., Tenn. 


ITALIAN BEES, ing iian Queens AT 91.00 BACH 


$7.09; by pound, $1.0). Queens, $1.00. Also about 
200 0 broad frames with tin separators for sale cheap. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


A. GASTMAN, Decatur, Macon Co., Ill. | ogas. D. DUVALL, - SPENCERVILLE, - MONT. 60., 


WOoOrrsdst! 1883. ITALIAN QUEENS! — 88, 


No more full colonies or nuclei, or bees by the | Untested queens, 85c; two for $1.50; six for $4~. 
pound for sale. I have sold all [ can spare. Address R.A. BAGSHAW, 
jd . 8. HALL, Kirby’s Creek, Jackson Co., Ala. 7-8d BLUE RIVER, WASHINGTON CO., IND. 
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oHEDT BEES HONEY & BHOMe TERE 


Vol. XI. 


TERMS: $1.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE; 

Copies for $1, 90; 3 for $2. 75; 5 for $4. 00; 
l0or more, 75 ets. each. Single Number, 
ldcts. Additions to clubs may be made | 
at club rates. Above are all to be sent | 
to ONE POSTOFFICE. 


NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. 
No. 44. 


A VISIT. TO “ OUR CLEARING 
LINSWIK.”’ 


in the Feb. GLEAN- 


y" willbe remembered that, 
“4 =rnas, Cyula Linswik stated their determination 
to sell, or give away, every one of their 75 colo- | 


H 


nics; well, it might not have been the reading of my 


very liberal terms; and Monday morning, June 11, 
found me en route for the bees. The four hours 


that I bad to wait in East Saginaw for a train, were | 
very pleasantly and profitably spent in visiting Dr. | 

©. Whiting and J. H. Wellington and O. J. Heth- | 
Dr. Whiting has about 30 colonies in the | 


erington, 
little yard back of his house. 
IMPORTANCE OF SPRING PACKING. 

Dr. W. showed me one colony, the frames of 
which had been covered two weeks with wire cloth, 
the purchaser not having come for the bees when 
cxpected, and there was a loss of at least two combs 
of brood. Although it is getting a little ahead of 
my story, I think I will say right here that the bees 
at “Our Clearidg” were snugly packed all the 
spring with quilts and cushions, many of which had 
not been removed when I was there, and the hives 
were overflowing with bees. Taken upon an aver- 
age, the colonies were stronger than those bought of 
friend Robertson, and that is saying considerable. 

At Messrs. Wellington and Hetherington’s, I saw 


| nailing frames, putting together sections 
| fdn., and so on. 
,’ THE HOME OF “CYULA | 
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~SULY 1, 1883. 
| Established in 1878.\, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


\A. I. ROOT, MEDINA, OTTO. | 


Clubs to diffe rent ‘postoffices, NOT LESS 

ig pee each. Sent postpaid, in the 

.S.and Canadas. To all other coun- 

| tries of the Universal Postal Union, 8c 

| feryers extra. To all countries NoT of 
(ube. U.P. U. » te per} year extra. 


several labor-saving diidnteel ant paatiiviinibe’s for 
, putting in 
These gentlemen are the ones who 
use the frames that can be turned upside down. If 
I remember rightly, they have about 175 colonies, all 


| of which, except two, are located abcut 4 miles out 
| in the country. 


” 


After several hours of “railroading,” unbroken 


| by any incident except that the engineer once 
last article, “ From 60 to 16,” that led Cyula and her | brought the train suddenly to a standstill just as 
sister to think that I would be glad to buy their bees, | tne engine was running upon a heavy logging chain 
but, be that as it may, soon after its appearance I 


received a letter offering me 30 of the colonies upon | 


that somebody had carelessly left lying across the 
track, and less than an hour of buggy-riding, 
OUR CLEARING 

was reached, just as the shades of night were falling. 
An inviting supper was soon ready. This dispatched, 
we adjourned to the sitting-room, and talked bees. 
Miss Cyula cornered me down pretty closely on my 
sugar-feceding hobby; she wanted to know if this 
feeding bad not induced breeding, and that that 
might have had its influence. As the feeding was all 
done in 3 days, it was my opinion that such was not 
the case, but I could not “get out of it’? untill 
promised to feed extracted honey to some of my 
colonies another fall. 

Early the next morning the work of selecting the 
colonies, and preparing them for shipment, was 
begun. We had not much more than commenced 
before it began to rain, and we were obliged to carry 
the colonies into the old house to pack them. Yes, 
since the new house on the hill nearer the road was 
finished, that old, romantic, vine-covered log-house 
has been used for a shop and store room; its pantry, 
bedrooms, and cubby-holes reminding me very much 
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of my own shop. Nearly all of the bees were pure 

Italian; and gentler, better-behaved bees it has 

seldom been my lot to handle. But then, I don’t 

wonder they are amiable, as they are handied more 

gently than many women handle their babies. 
NAMING QUEENS. 

Whan these ladies bought their first colony they 
very appropriately and romantically named the queen 
Eve, and they have continued this pretty habit ever 
since. Of course, I smiled when they first told me 
this; and when I saw that the smilcs did not offend 
them, I laughed; and as name after name was given, 
the cuteness of some of them was such that I had to 
sit down and laugh out loud. When I tell you thata 
peep into their boukcase showed rows of bound 
volumes of the Allantie Monthly, a copy of Shakes- 
peare, standard volumes of poetry, etc.,and that 
upon their table were copies of the Century, Harper's, 
American Agriculturist, N.Y. Tribune, GLEANINGS, 
and A. B. J., you can easily imagine that the queens 
were well named. To myself was accorded the hon- 
or of naming a young laying queen; and, as they 
already hada ‘*“ Nora’ and a ‘ Cora,” I named her 
“Ivy,” afterour baby. Had I not been so hurried to 
get the bees ready, and get them to the train, I 
should have taken pains to mark the name of each 
queen upon her hive, given the list of names here, 
and then customers could have ordered queens by 
name. Well, joking aside, there are some advantages 
in naming queens; as, if a queen is named, she 
possesses more of an individuality; and, if she or her 
bees show any peculiarities, they are more easily re- 
membered, and reference is very easily made to any 
particular swarm, by simply naming the queen. 

When I gazed at the magnificent sugar-maples that 
skirted “Our Clearing’’ just back of the apiary, I 
did not wonder that there was some disappointment 
because they did not blossom this year. I also un- 
derstood why it was so difficult to stay at home and 
prepare the bees for winter when these same maples 
sent out their thousands of gaily colored cards of in- 
vitation in the autumn. 

Please let me say to Mrs. Harrison, that Cyula and 
her sister were liberal with their help; as Cyula 
said: “If five dollars a week isn’t liberal, what is?’’ 
Neither was it lack of kindness that deprived them 
of their help; but circumstances entirely beyond 
their control. From reading the last JUVENILY, I 
should judge that you, friend Root, have had a little 
experience in the same line, and it was not from 
“using too much economy ” cither. 

Reader, did you ever prepare any bees for ship- 
ment? If you haven't, perhaps you have but little 
idea what a task it is, cspecially when some of the 
frames have metal corners, and the hives metal rab- 
bets, and the frames have all to be nailed fast, wire 
cloth tacked over the hive, then the hive turned up- 
side down, and the bottom-board fastened on with 
screws. Well, we worked faithfully all day until 9 
P. M., and were up atit again the next morning at 
four o'clock. Eight o'clock A. mM. found us saying 
g00d-by and 9 o’clock found us and the bees all 
abvard an express train bound for home. 

Whatever may be said for or against bee-keeping 
for women, one thing is certain: Cyula Linswik and 
her sister have made a financial success of bee-keep- 
ing, and I presume the readers of GLEANINGS will 
be glad to know that this success is to be continued, 
as there are between 30 and 40 colonies yet left at 
“Our Clearing.” 

By pathetic appeals to express agents, I so man- 














aged that the bees were not delayed at transfer 
points, and had the bees safely dcposited in my own 
apiary by 9 o'clock P. M., the same day that I started 
withthem. Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, were 
spent in transferring them, and Sunday three of 
them swarmed, and Monday morning, while I was 
going to the P. O., one of the newly hived swarms 
came out and cut sticks for the woods. My brother 
“went for them’’ with the fountain pump, and suc- 
ceeded in driving them back into the yard; then his 
pail of water gave out; and while he was after an- 
other pailful they said “good-by.”’ Had! been on 
band to have kept him supplied with water, we 
probably should have saved them. This is my first 
loss from absconding. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., June 22, 1883. 


And you did another good thing, friend 
II., in making that visit to ‘‘ Our Clearing,” 
even if it was more a business visit than other- 
wise. Welldo I remember the old log-house 
you describe so vividly, and a very pleasant 
visit | had, not only in the old log-house, but 
out among the bees as well. Like yourself, 
I, too, got well enough acquainted so that we 
had some very heartylaughs. ‘The different 
queens had different names then as now, 
and one was called ‘‘ Medina,” if I am cor- 
rect. The sisters told me of the new home 
that was in per and where it was to be 
built. But Ll laughingly told them that per- 
haps they would never see as much real en- 
joyment in the new as in the old.—Now, 


friend II., you have let the little folks know 


the name of that new baby. And that re- 
minds me that I have not said a word as yet 
about a new baby at our house. He is blue- 
eyed, of course; and although nearly six 
weeks old, is as yet without a name.—Yonu 
talk about the trouble of fixing frames with 
the metal corners for transportation. Had 
you provided yours with some of the spac- 
ing-boards we describe and illustrate in our 
price list, you would have found it a very 
simple matter indeed.—I am very glad to 
know that the sisters have made the bees a 
success. And I feel like protesting once 
more against their giving up the business.— 
In regard to help: If I am not mistaken, in 
a little time good help in the shape of boys 
and girls will be coming and asking for some 
work to do. We have here now over 140, 
and new juveniles are coming daily with the 
old question, ‘‘ Mr. Root, haven’t you some- 
thing for me to do?”’? May God’s blessing 
rest over ‘* Our Clearing.” 


————EP> 00 
GOOD NEWS FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


A LETTER FROM OUR OLD FRIEND, L, L. LANGS- 
TROTH. 


suffering from my old head trouble, I am 
once more so much improved in health that | 
can take some interest in bee matters. Let me first 
thank you for the volumes of GLEANINGS which you 
sent me last winter. I can vane 4 you that I have 
read them with very much interest. 
DRONES FROM WORKER EGGS—NOT A NEW IDEA 
AFTER ALL. 
On page 55 of my work you will see that I noticcd 
in 1852 (as I see from my journal, and not 1854), 
drones reared under the same circumstances, so fre- 


WD su FRIEND: —After almost two years of 
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quently referred to by some of your contributors, 
If the spermatic filaments of the drone remain 
some time upon the surface of the egg, it is easy 
to conceive that the bees can remove them before 
they get into the micropyle of the egg, and hence 
drones instead of workers. 
THE CHAFF - HIVE PROBLEM BROUGIIT UP AGAIN. 
| wish to make some suggestions for the improve- 
ment of your standard chaff bive. You will remem- 
ber, that years ago you asked for some practical 
way by which the frames could be inserted in the 
top story so that it would not be necessary to remove 
them all in order to get access to those below. 
I think chat this can be done, not only without in- 
jury to the main features of your hive, but with an 
increase of storage rcom above for frames or sec- 
tions, besides other advantages. Let me begin by 
saying that the doubling the case of the upper story 
is not only unnecessary for the protection cf the 
becs below, but a positive injury to them, in the 
winter at least, by making that upper story likea 
damp cellar, and preventing it from drying out as it 
always does when made of a single thickness. This 
is one reason why the chaff cushions in your hive 
are so often damp, when in those I have made they 
are comparatively dry. Let your top story be mede 
of single thickness, and you not only get rid of this 
evil, but have much more storage-room, cither for 
frames or sections. Not only so, but you gain just 
the room which you need for easy instead of cramp- 
ed access to the lower story. There is good room 
for yourarms, for want of which, even when there 
are no frames to remove from the upper story, I 
always dislike to manipulate with your hives, cspe- 
cially if there is much work to he done. Suppose, 
now, that you have all the room which would 
be gained by a single thickness of the wails of that 
story. I will show you how to arrange that space 
for frames, by asimple plan which I used very suc- 
cessfully more than 15 years ago. My upper stories 
were made of only %4-inch stuff, and were strengih- 
cned by four posts, screwed one into each corner. 
These posts did not come up level with the sides of 
the cover, but were kept just enough below to allow 
frames to rest upon them (4a, @), a little below the 





frames which sit from 
front to rear in the upper? f 
story (b, b, b). To sustain 
these frames, thin rails 
of hard wood, about three 
inches wide, with upper 
edges beveled to a sharp 
edge, were fastened up 
against the corner posts. 
The dotted lines represent . : 
these rails. You will see that the space in front and 
rear of the upper frames was utilized for holding 
storing-frames, which also prevented the bees from 
building combs between the upper set of frames 
and the front and rear walls of the upper case of 
the top story. In the hives I used, in order not to 
use frames resting on the corners, of a different size 
from the standard L. frame, the lower story was 
made to ld 13 frames, in a brood-chamber 18!4x 
1814, instead of 1814x1414; but there will be no need 
of your chaff hives holding more than ten below.* 
If you wish to get access to any frame below you 
need only remove one or two above, moving some of 

















_ * By using smaller frames than the standard L., or dummies 
+ ga of frames, any standard L, hive might be made on this 
plan, 





the others nearer together, and there is nothing to 
preveut you from lifting out the lower frame, the 
rails on which the upper ones rest being no hin- 
drance at all. 

In this way you avoid all the heavy lifting, and 
other trouble incidental to the plan of the old twe- 
storied hive, when you desire to get access to the 
lower story. If youstill, for any reason, desire to 
have the upper walls of your chaff hive double, you 
can avail yourself of this plan, by making the air 
space very narrow; but in my opinion the hive is 
much better if single thickness above. There was a 
time when I would have tried to patent this plan; 
but while I neither question the absolute right of 
any inventor to patent any original patentable de- 
vice, nor the absolute wrong of parties who know- 
ingly infringe upon valid patents, as a matter of 
plain business common sense I would advise against 
patenting devices which can 80 easily be appropriat- 
ed by others, as almost every thing connected with 
bee culture must necessarily be. 


SOMETHING IN REGARD TO PATENTS. 

Where the manufacturing of any patented article 
requires costly buildings and machinery, and heavy 
capital, men will think long and often before they 
attempt to infringe upon it; for in their costly plint 
they give ample guarantees to those who will defend 
their rights. On thecontrary,if a man could invent 
the most useful article that human brains ever de- 
vised, but which could be easily and cheaply made 
by almost any one, in order to reap any substatial 
benefit from his patent he must expect, as the rule, 
to engage in almost endless litigation, and to spend 
one fortune in trying to make another. I hope, my 
dear friend, that you will muke at least one chaff 
hive on the plan I have suggested, and put it to the 
test of xetual use in your apiary. 

Last year, in this place, at this time, the weather 
was most propitious, and the fields and roadsides 
white with clover; but it bad no perceptible fra- 
grance, and the bees in my neighbors’ apiaries had 
to be fed to be kept from starvation! This year, 
notwithsanding the frequent and drenching rains, 
our houses are sweet with the smell of clover; and 
in the intervals when they can work, the bees are 
accumulating stores at a great rate. 

With kind regards to Mrs. Root and family, and to 
each laborer in your industrious hive, I remain as 
ever, Yours respectfully, 

L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

Oxford, Butler Co., O., June, 1883. 

Sure enough, friend L., on page 55 of your 
book we find this very matter recorded, even 
away back as long ago as 1852, as you say. 
It seems to me strange that during all the 
discussion we had ‘in the matter, no one even 
suggested that you noticed the same thing. 
Since you speak of it. it seems to me that I 
must have seen it and afterward forgot it so 
far that it only seemed to me that some 
writer had suggested the possibility of 
drones removing the spermatic filament 
before it had made its way into the egg. 

In regard to your improvement on the 
chaff hive, after my experiments with the 
hoop hive, which you may remember, I felt 
somewhat doubtful in regard to the bees 
storing honey as well in an upper story made 
of asingle thickness of thin boards. Fora 
powerful colony, your arrangement would 
give an immense crop of honey. But after 
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trying the end frames (a, a) with anarrange- | 
ment quite similar to the one you suggest, I | 
feel sure I would not like it. ‘The bees) 
trouble by building little bits of comb, unit- | 
ing the ends of the frames of the main hives | 
to these single crosswise combs. By using | 
a wide frame with tin separators, and hay- 
ing the separators turned next to the ends of | 
the brood-frames, possibly it might work | 
very well. Yet I do not see how we could | 
very well avoid being obliged to make these | 
extra frames a little shallower than the one 
occupying the main part of the hive. | 
Dummies have often been suggesied, but I | 
have always found them decidedly objection- | 
able. They occupy room where the bees | 
might be storing honey. Then they are, 
always getting stuck fast unless they are | 
arranged exactly like a brood-comb. If so, | 
I should very much prefer having a brood- | 
comb to a useless board. 

I believe we pretty nearly — in regard 
to patents; for all that, 1 would suggest that 
the improvements in bee culture are almost | 
invariably found to be the work of many 
people ; or, if you please, the result of little 
suggestions thrown out by a great many 
bee-keepers. In view of this, can one man 
very consistently attempt to monopolize the 
whole of any invention ? 

We all of us return kind regards to you, 
and rejoice that you are once more able to 
give us the benefit of your great knowledge | 
and experience in every thing pertaining to | 
the hive and honey- bees. 

rr re Sei j 
THE COMBINED CRATE AND SHIPPING-| 


Bue 


| 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT ONE-PIECE AND DOVE- 
TAILED SECTIONS. 


N April number of GLEANINGS, page 176, friend | 
it Heddon gives notice that in your next issue he 
will give what he regards as clear objections to 
my section and system of surplusage, and at the 


same time professes his readiness to be converted if . 


he is mistaken in his conclusions. Considering that 
friend Heddon is getting to be quite a magnate in 
our profession, this month’s notice of his intention 
to demolish our system of surplusage was, indecd, a | 
great kindness; but after waiting two whole months 
for his attack, |am somewhat astcnished to learn 
that friend H. bas never used a combined crate an1 | 
case (see page 315, June number of GLEANINGS), and 
I confess that, until he consents to do so, I fear my 
chances of converting bim are very slim, in view of 
what has already been said by those who have made 
this system a practical success. His arguments are 
too much like those of the man who, after doing a 
vast deal of thinking, tried to prove to another that 
it was impossible fora certain tree to bear fruit, | 
when that other had for years past been enjoying 
the products of that very tree. Fancy some one 
trying to convince friend H. that the Given press or 
wired comb fdn.isa failure. But, friend H. says 
that he has one of my sections, and that he “can not 
accept it as a good one; that it has not the strength 
of good all-dovetailed work.’ As the section re- 
ferred to is one that I sent him, and had to take its 
chances in the mail-bags, very likely it had some 
weak joints when he received it. I presume all un- 
derstand what friend Heddon means by using the | 
language just quoted, since he advertises his estab- 








| little controversial mood. 


unkindness ak l ; 
crate system of work is obtaining very great 


/that only yesterday I accidentally 


| sections. 


‘both kinds ? 


lishment as *“* Headquarters for the Nicest of All- 
Dovetailed Sections.”” Well, I have one of friend 
H.’s sections that he sent me asasample several 
months ago, and it is really a nicely finished section. 
When first rcceived I compared it with one of my 
nailed one-piece sections; and as far as strength is 
concerncd, there was but little choice between them. 
I told our “new partner’’ that we would lay them 
together on the shelf for atime, until they became 
thoroughly dry, and compare them again. 

Now, when friend Heddon’s article appeared, and 
I read the passege quoted above, I was reminded of 
the two sections, and had them compared once 
more. My ‘*new partner's" comment was, “If Mr. 
Heddon could bandle them now, he would take back 
what he said about your section not being as strong, 
etc.;’’ and mine was, and is yet, andif his section 


| was made a little heavier, and nailed or glued at all 


four corners, it would be a gocd one. As it is 


| possible you have not seen one of friend H.’s sec- 
tions, I will mail you the one referred to; and as 


you already have some of mine,in view of friend 
H.’s criticism, 1 want you to tell the readers of 
GLEANINGS which you regard as the better section. 

Perhaps friend H.is correct about his section be- 
ing handsomer appearing than the one engraved in 
GLEANINGS; but this is not our regular style of sec- 
tion, which, you will remark, has closed ends, except 
a bee-space at both top and bottom, a style which in 
appearance and handi.ng, we think, compares favor- 
ably with any other. As we use both side and end 
wedges with the crate, it is an easy matter to get 
either style in or out of the same. 

If friend Heddon will consent to try some of my 


| packages, I will furnish them free of charge, and I 
' am confident he wiil be pleased with them. 


Capac, Mich., June 21, 1883. BYRON WALKER. 

[ am afraid, friends, we are getting into a 
Let us ali try to 
excel in our different ways. But atthe same 
time can we not be very careful about any 


reflections by any one on each other’s ways 


of doing things that have even a shadow of 
about them? The combined- 


favor this season. As you and friend Hed- 
don both agree on the importance of narrow 
sections and no separators, perhaps you will 
eventually agree pretty nearly in regard to a 
ease for holding them. In regard to the 
comparative stiength of one-piece sections 
and those dovetailed all around, I might say 
nock- 
ed friend Heddon’s sample section off the 
window-sill, and with it one of the one-piece 
While the one-piece was not even 
knocked out of shape, the other tumbled 
into four pieces at once. Very likely this is 
not a fair test, because a dovetailed section 
when in the hive would be pretty well giued 
at the corners by the bees, and very likely 


| the other would also, but perhaps to a less 


degree. Friend Heddon’s sections are very 
handsome, and, in fact, they are made of 
that beautiful white poplar that friend 
Manum always furnishes. In appearance, I 
shouid judge they were some that friend H. 
egies pe from friend Manum. Will it not 

e well for supply dealers to keep on hand 
It friend Manum keeps up 
the standard of his work as he has done, his 
sections are bound to take the foremost rank 
in the market. Could he not make us an 
extra nice one-piece section of the same 


‘material ? 
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HARRISON’S REPORT ON WIN- 
TERING. 


ALSO A FEW WORDS ABOUT OVERSTOCKING. 


MES. 


A UR bees are in fine condition to-day, June lith, 
{jp and there is a magnificent bloom of white clo- 
: ver; but there have been as yet only two or 
three days when bees could gather honey. It was 
astonishing, how much was gathered on those two 
warm, sunshiny days. Cool wet weather is the rule, 
since the advent of clover bloom, and will insure 
good fall bee pasture, if it spoils the honey harvest 
of the present. 

Our bees wintered well, with the exception of some 
colonies that Iexperimented upon. I thought that 
| would try a tall hive, and so made one by putting 
one-half of the frames of the lower hivein the upper 
story of the L. hives, and division-boards each side, 
filling the intervening spaces with dry cherry leaves. 
I congratulated myself that, if the shallow frames 
failed, these surely would come through all right, as 
the upper frames were solid with well-ripened hon- 
ey, and the bees could crawl up as they needed it. 
During the severe cold weather I took a great deal 
of comfort thinking of these fourteen colonies, all 
packed so nicely, and it is well I did; for it was all 
the pay I ever received. Only twosurvived the win- 
ter, and these were very strong in early spring. 
They carried all the honey into the upper story, and 
built out their combs all white, as they do when 
honey is plentiful; but this early breeding was no 
benefit, as they were smaller than some others later 
in the season. 

The loss was very slight, where Hill's device and 
chaff cushions were used. Four out of 70 colonies 
came through, though some “ petered out ’’ during 
spring. We noticed particularly, the past winter, 
that protection from winds is a great advantage, and 
facing the south a desideratum. Two hives that 
stood in the shade, and had no protection from 
winds, died during winter. Out of 22, standing on 
the east side of the house, only two failed at roll- 
call. The house was a good protection egainst west 
winds. These faced east. 

l’ve been very much interested in reading what 
friend Pond has to say on ‘“‘overstocking.’’ The 
head of our firm has always contended in the aflirm- 
ative of this question, while I have been upon the 
negative. There is a town in this county which the 
resident bee-keepers claim to be overstocked. I 
went on an excursion to a town forty miles distant, 
and, after leaving the vicinity of the Illinois River, 
| looked out of either side of the car on toasea of 
waving corn — corn joining sky. I saw no waste 
land; it was all subdued by the plow, with the ex- 
ception of now and then a wet piece, which was 
drained, and yearly mowed for hay. When fields 
are yearly cultivated, what chance have perennial 
flowers? Goldenrod, horsemint, figwort, etc., can 
find an abiding-place only in the hedges, and along 
railroads. Where we live, in the valley of the Illin- 
ois River, there is very rich land that has formerly 
produced immense crops of corn; but of late years, 
probably owing to tile drainage, it has been subject 
to overflow; and their owners getting discouraged, 
let it lie idle, and Spanish needles and blackheart 
(polygonum) grow there in great luxuriance. 

Friend Pond, the rocks of New England are the 
bees’ best friend, for they protect the flowers from 
plows, cultivators, harrows, reapers, etc. When I 
journeyed through your country I observed much 





land undisturbed by the plow, which is in such strik- 
ing contrast to our own. Here the goldenrod was 
blooming in the greatest profusion; but as soon as 
arable land was reached, not a blossom was to be 
seen. Along the rivers and streams of the West, 
where there is woody, unbroken land, the bees fare 
better than on our fertile prairies, where king Corn 
rules. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
Peoria, Lil., June 11, 1883. 


EP 0s ee 


FAR AND HOW FAST MAY A 
SWARM” OF BEES GO? 


How 


SOME VALUABLE FACTS IN THE MATTER. 


(\ V ER thirty years ago, when this country was 
Q) new and but thinly settled, my father kept 
bees; and quite frequently we lost swarms by 
their leaving for parts unknown. One day, while 
following an absconding swarm, I was,.crossing a 
cornfield where a young man was plowing corn, near 
the opposite side of the field from where I entered 
it; and seeing me coming on the run, and ringing an 
old cow-bell, he took in the situation at a glance, and 
hastily unhitched his horse from the plow, and 
threw down the fence, led it out on to the prairie, 
and mounted ready for a chase; and as the bees 
passed over him he gave pursuit, having to keep his 
horse on the gallop*o keep up with them. He fol- 
lowed those bees seven miles, and they then crossed 
the Cedar River at the same rate of speed as when 
he first started in pursuit; aid the water being too 
deep to ford, he had to retovn without the bees. 
Fully half the distance followed was through open 
timber, yet the bees kept right on without making 
an effort to stop and cluster. 
DO BEES EVER GO OFF WITHOUT CLUSTERING? 

I know that they do. I have watched them com- 
ing out of the hive, and leave without clustering. 

DO BEES REMEMBER THEIR OLD LOCATION OVER 

WINTER? 

Last fall I put 25 hives of bees in my cellar; and 
wishing to change the location of my apiary about 
100 feet to the south of the old location, I put out all 
of my bees on the new stands, and, thinks I, now I 
will see how many bees will find their old places. 
A few bees flew around the old stands; but on look- 
ing I found as many bees to the east, west, and 
south of the new lIccation as were to the north at the 
old stands. Near sundown I went to the old stands 
to look for bees; but not a bec was there; although 
8 empty hives stood promiscuously around, not a sol- 
itary bee took up its residence therein. I lost no 
bees from spring dwindling. My cellar is damp, and 
requires to be drained; and at one time the drain 
clogged up so that water covered the floor of the 
cellar to the depth of 2 inches, with no bad results 
to the bees. I keep every thing needed in the fam- 
ily in the cellar, such as potatoes, cabbage, turnips, 
ete. I have wintered successfully in the same cel- 
lar for several years. We are, this 9th of June, 
feeding our bees, although the ground is covered 
with white-cloyer bloom. The continual rains wash 
all the nectar away, and our bees would starve did 
we not feed them. Last year we fed until June 20, 
for the same cause, and it looks as if we must feed 
as long this season. W. 8. FULTZ. 

Muscatine, Iowa, June 9, 1883. 

There, friend F., you have furnished us a 
case that comes pretty near covering the 
very ground we wanted. I have often 
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thought of following swarms on horseback ; 
but around tere the fences would be an ob- 
stacle. You were near the open prairie, and 
that boy plowing, alarmed in time by your 
cw-bell (who says cow-bells don’t do good?) 
was just in trim to give us the desired infor- 
mation we now want. Doubtless, he thought 
he had madea failure of it; but if you know 
where he is now, just tell him we have 
placed a dollar to his credit, for that seven- 
mile ride. Let us sum up. Wenow know 
that a swarm of bees sometimes goes as far 
as seven miles, and that they travel, when 
on the ‘‘ war-path.’”’ sometimes, at least, as 
fast as a horse gallops, and now we want to 
know how fast that horse went. Probably 
10 miles an hour, friend I’.?—I think some 
bees, or bees sometimes, pemeaes, remember 
their location the fall before; and other 
times, or other bees, do not. 


Tee EEE OS a ee 
A NEW BEE JOURNIL. 


F late, the advent of a new bee journal 
has become quite a novelty; more so, 
in fact, than their departure. But 

here lies before us a genuine sample of 
* Vol. I., No.1,” of the American Apicultu- 
yist, S. M. Locke, Editor and Proprietor, 
Salem, Mass. It contains 24 pages of read- 
ing-matter, 5} x 94, besides 8 pages of adver- 
tisements. It is set in ‘* long-primer ”’ type, 
which is two sizes larger than this, leaded, 
making a very readable page. The press- 
work is very good, and great care seems to 
be taken by the proof-reader. The high 
quality of the advertisements is especially 
commendable. In short, Bro. Locke has 
leit little if any room for complaint from 
any who want a good bee journal. Month- 
ly; $1.00 a year. ; 

The irrepressible and inimitable Hasty 
furnishes the following article, which we 
copy for its intrinsic merit, and as a fair 
sample of the journal : — 


POPULAR MISAPPREHENSIONS IN REGARD TO BEE 
CULTURE. 

**Fussing with bees,’’ is what they call it, because, 
you see, they do not think it laborious enough to be 
called work — a very suitable occupation for confirm- 
ed inyalids, and constitutionally tired and re-tired 
clergymen, and for ladies in search of a sphere. 
These ideas can not be squelched at once, but we can 
put in our protest, and some day or other the truth 
will prevail. 

Some women can keep bees. And just s0 some 
women can raise forty acres of corn. Success in 
either path must be won by downright hard work. 
As a vocation for women, bee-keeping does have 
this much in its favor: that great tyrant, * Society,” 
gives permission to keep bees; while if a woman 
essay the forty acres of corn, society would frown 
her down asanamazon. The woman who goes at 
bee-keeping as the half of female domestics go at 
housework, or as onc-half of well-born daughters go 
at their various ways of disguising idleness, can do 
nothing else than fail. 

Some invalids can get a few bees, and, by healthful 
work in the open air, build up their health while 
they are building up their apiary; but nothing but 
a ruinous failure could come of the attempt to run 
a large apiary at once—unless the alleged invalid 
had somewhere, either active or latent, a large 
eapacity for work. Invalids that suffer seriously 
when ex to hot sun, or in any way subject to 
overheating of the blood, had better let bee-keeping 
alone. A man whois going to run a hundred colonies 
of beeg through the swarming season needs be a 





regular salamander, almost as much so asif he were 
a puddler of iron, or asteamboat fireman. A little 


rebate may be granted here. Nothing herein con- 
tained is intended to forbid a confirmed invalid, or 
uny other man or woman, from keeping a few bees, 
and supplying her own table with honey. 

Clergymen are subject to the same restraint as to 
a vocation that women are. Parishioners would 
kick up such a row about the matter that waiking- 
papers would have to be made out, if the pastor 
should mend boats, or keepagrocery. Excepting 
work with the pen, scarce any thing could be named 
that would provoke so little opposition as bee-keep- 
ing—but no lazy folks need apply. At any rate, 
unless the support be very inadequate, and the need 
of more income quite urgent, a pastor should 
usually be content with a small apiary. A little 
change of thought. and its accompanying exercise 
in the open air, will not injure the quality of the 
sunday’s sermon, but improve it. Heally, fellow- 
mortals, let us pity the sorrows of the Eeno clergy- 
men—required to dress and live like $50.0 a year, 
while receiving $300 and a donation of the cold- 
victual sort. 

in thus affirming that bee-keeping is hard work, I 
do not assert that great strength is absolutely re- 
quired. People who can lift but a smell number of 
pounds may succeed, if that is all the disability. 
Strength often comes very handy, however; and 
considerable expenditure of muscle must be put 
forth for many hours of the day. Ihave been a 
farmer-boy under a good old farmer who was a foe 
to both leisure and play; but I think I never in my 
life wrought so many hours as last summer with my 
bees. Apiary work ha3 much of it to be doneina 
half-bent posture, and is the harder on that account. 

To gofor another misapprehension, bee-keeping 
is very dirty work. Outsiders think it is nice— 
misled, probably, BE the dainty purity of a section 
of clover honey. Alas! there isa difference between 
the product and the work, as much as there is 
b+ tween a nice sheet ef white paper and the work 
of gathering and sorting the rags. If one contem- 
plated becoming a sailor, he would regret the hard 
necessity of getting used to having his hands con- 
tinually covered with pitch and tar. Between 
tar and propolis, there is scarce a penny to choose. 
There are agents that will remove propolis from the 
hands, but practically one has to get used to having 
his hands stuck up with it most of the time. If 
something that it will not do to defile must be 
touched, just rub the hands with soil or sawdust, or 
clench the smooth branch of a tree, and wrench the 
closed fingers around it until the propolis, partly 
rubbed off and partly glazed over, ceases for the 
moment to stick. 

A brand-new misapprehension that has got afloat 
of late is that bee culture is enormously profitable, 
a regular bonanza, in fact, say 100 colonies yielding 
$50 each, equal to $5000 per year. I fear that the 
sulphurous and nigritudinous lies some brethren 
and sisters have been telling are responsible for 
much of this. When you find a bee-man who makes 
$5000 per year on his bees, just cast a net over him 
ugtil the rest of us can come and take a good look. 
The net will last many years before it is worn out. 

Another misapprehension that I fear has gained 
some currency is that apicuiture is a matter of such 
simple routine that any person, even though not 
naturally ingenious or thoughtful, can easily master 
it. This looks tome as the most rank error of all. 
A bungler can not keep bees with success, In 
searcely any other avocation is a living won by so 
large an expenditure of brain. 

To all these disadvantages another must be added. 
The business has a spice of lottery about it. Fright- 
ful losses are liable to come in February, March, and 
April, sweeping away perhaps five hundred dollars’ 
worth of bees as with the “‘ bees-em”’ of destruction. 
Moreover, once in a while will come a summer in 
which scarcely a pound of surplus honey can be 
obtained. The downcast bee-man, with no income 
at all to draw on, must either buy barrels of sugar to 
feed the bees for their winter food, or sacrifice a 
part of them. That is to say, part must be sold for 
the trifle they will bring, and the money spent in 
sugar to winter the rest; or else colonies must be 
united with each other, possibly some destroyed 
altogether, and what honey there is concentrated in 
— ag to keep a fraction of the apiary alive 

spring. 

There, now! I’ve pretty much said it. And there 
are lots of things on the other side of the shield that 
I have not tried to say. With all the drawbacks, 
bee-keeping is an intensely fascinating pursuit. 
Many fail. Some succeed. very few employ men 
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and run many apiaries and succeed; bringing up 
the theoretical possibilities of income pretty high. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is, that if you 
have the bee fever, and have it bad, past all cure, 
don’t stand groaning, but plunge in— and the editor 
and his correspondents, they'll hold your bonnet. 


INEFFICIENT EXPRESS AND RAILROAD 
OFFICIALS. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THEM? 


AN FRIEND wrote us that his missing 
CN, goods were found at a station beyond 
vs his own, and I asked if it was through 
any fault in the address, or in shipping. He 
replies : 

Dear Sir: No faultof yours. I think your injune- 
tion to push through without delay was fulfilled to the 
letter, but carried past the station to one 10 miles 
below, and used, no doubt, as a foot-stool by office 
loafers fora month. When we commenced to com- 
plain, then ** Benton”? was notified and I got my 
goods in good order. Perhaps a whipping-post along 
this express line would be of use. 

June 12, 1883. W. B. B. 

Gently, friend B. I know how annoying 
such things are, and I know it does seem 
sometimes as if it would be no more than 
simple justice, that a whip should be taken 
to one so fearfully dead to the interests of 
his fellow-men, as to let valuable property 
lie, day after day, without taking a thought 
or care as to what ought to be done about it. 
Just last summer, a barrel of valuable oil 
lay by our station in the hot sun, month 
after month, until the oil ran out and made 
au greasy mud-hole, and yet no one took the 
pains to notify the shipper where it was, or 
what the trouble was. Could I have found 
a mark on the goods, I would have sent a 
notice myself. Cases of this kind are not 
uncommon, either; and meanwhile some- 
body is probably sending tracers, and having 
lots of trouble, waiting and waiting for the 
goods that never come; and the railroad 
company, after another long delay, pays for 
them, because they can not be found. Oh 
how this world needs faithful men, who will 
look after the property of others as they 
would look after their own property! or, in 
other words, who have it in their hearts to 
“love thy neighbor as thyself.” It isn’t 
whipping they want, friends; it is patient 
and kind teaching, and the spirit of Him 
who wept over the sins of poor, sluggish, 
indolent humanity. 

———__—_—D 000 a 


DO SWARMS GO OFF WITHOUT. CLUS- 
TERING? 





ADDITIONAL EVIDENCE. 


\y WILL count one of a score who have seen the 
1 first swarm come out and go off without alight- 
ing. Andinorderto be short, I will just say 
that, in the year 1839, I commenced keeping house 
with a number of bees in what we called “ gum” 
hives. I had been taught, that in order to have 
£00d luck with bees we would have to brimstone 
one-half the increase, and that bees never go to the 
woods without first alighting. Now I'll testify. 
In the spring of 1840 I was called from home in 


I came home at noon and found her gone; in a few 
minutes my wife came in, pretty well warmed up. 
She said the bees swarmed, and did not alight, but 
that she followed them to a tree about half a mile 
from the house. I chopped the tree down in the 
evening, sawed it off, drew it home and saved the 
bees. So you see I was half ready to believe that my 
bees wculd swarm and go to the woods without 
alighting. 

About ten years passed away, and during that time 
the number increased to about 50 hives. I made ita 
point to watch them closely, in order to avoid 
doubling up. One day while sitting und: ra shade- 
tree in the bee-yard I saw aswarm come out, and 
just as soon as all were out they took a bee-line for 
some timber about a mile from home. I followed 
them to their home in a tree. 

These two cases satisfy me that bees will swarm 
and go off without alighting. And still further: I 
have had a swarm leave me since I have lived in 
Wisconsin. And for other proof, see T. B. Miner's 
American Bee-keeper’s Manual, page 285. 

From my own expcrience I am led to believe that, 
when bees have selected a home, they go to it with- 
out clustering; and that, when they swarm out and 
alight, they send out scouts to hunt upahome. For 
this reason, I believe that it is well to hive as soon as 
they have clustcred, and move them to their stand 
before the scouts get back. 

Bees have dwindled very badly thisspring. Some 
of my friends are ready to give up keeping bees. 
Some lost one-half; otberg lost all. As for myseif, [ 
put 30 hives in the cellar last fall, and still have that 
number ip good condition. I have no swarms at 
this date. Some queen-cells are started. 

JOUN CLINE. 

Fayette, Wis., June 12, 1883. 

———— 
PATENT DIVISION-BOARDS, 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT BEE-HIVE PATENTS, IN 
GENERAL, 


N page 329 of GLEANINGS I sce that Mitchell's 
S) patent division-board is once more referred 
to. That Mitchell has a patent on a division- 
board,m y betrue; but that his patent covers ihe 
division-board, is not true. So has Forncrook a 
patent on a one-piece section; but his patent does 
not by any means cover (the one-piece section. It 
will be observed that the words a and the have some- 
times quite a different meaning. When a patent 
simply covers a thing, and not the thing itself, it is 
generally of very little value, except for black-mail- 
ing purposes; timid people being very easily fright- 
ened. 

I wish now to call special attention to a fact that 
seems to have been overlooked by some, to-wit: A 
division-board patented to Rev. L. L. Langstroth, 
Oct. 5, 1852, No. 9300—over 30 years ago! —said 
device being almost the only divider now in use. 
Please turn to page 407, 3d revised edition of Mr. 
Langstroth’s work on “ The Hive and Honey-Bee,” 
and read carefully the 3d claim in the L. patent, as 
follows: 

‘“*A divider, substantially as described, in combi- 
nation with a movable cover, allowing the divider 
to be inserted from above, between the ranges of 
comb.” ; 

Directions for making this division-board may be 





swarming-time; left the bees in care of my wife. 


found on page 376, same book, as follows: 
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*One piece, 18', x9% x%', each side of each end 
made \4'' beveling, for easy adjustment. One piece, 
°3 X%j X193¢ ', nailed on the first piece, like the top- 
piece of the movable-comb frames. By this divider, 
the size of any hive may be diminished at will.” 

Now turn to page 96, of the same book, and read 
the following: 
| 
| 
| 
| 








“By means of a movable partition, my hive can 
be adjusted, ina few moments, to the wants of any | 
eolony, however small; and with equal facility be 
enlarged, from time to time, or at once restored to | 
its full dimensions.” | 

As the Langstroth patent had a long life of 21 
years, and then died, root and branch, Oct. 5, 1873, 
nearly ten years ago, it seems to me that any one 
ought to enjoy, without molestation, the legal right 
to make, use, or sell a division-board made and used | 
“substantially as described”’’ by Mr. Langstroth. | 
But they who think otherwise will probably pay a 
royalty of some kind to Mitchell or his represen- | 
tatives, and perhaps it would not be best to deny 
such the privilege! M. M. BALDRIDGE. 

St. Charles, Ill., June, 1883. 

Thank you, friend b., for calling attention 
to something I knew quite well, but have | 
strangely overlooked, in the many times I 
have exposed the Mitchell fraud. Those 
who have defended Mitchell (there are a 
few who have attempted a sort of defense 
of his course ) would do well to consider the | 
above. 


- — pe H 
LETTER FROM DR. BLANTON, | 
| 


THE MOST EMINENT APIARIST IN THE 
VALLEY. 


Wey” copy the following from the Plant- 
w 


MISSISSIPPI 


ers’ Journal, published in Vicks- 
burg, Miss. : 


I herein send you a tabulated statement of the | 
apiaries of Judge Harriman and Messrs. Adams and | 
McLendon, of Chicot County, Arkansas, and Mr. 
Vaught and myself, of Washington County. Miss. 
The labor and shipping-cases are not deducted | 
from the proceeds. | 

We consider the season of 1882 as more than an | 
average one, but by no means extraordinary. 

Judge Harriman’s report is excellent, when you | 
consider the great loss of swarms; his apiary is ina 
grove of forest-trees, and he failed to clip his queens’ 
wings: and besides, he neglected his bees, owing to 
his judicial and plantation duties. 

Bee-keeping is a science, and requires a great deal 
of study witha reasonable amount of enthusiasm, 
hard work, and strict attention. 

One man can attend to one hundred colonies. 

With comb foundation as a guide, that the bees 
may build their combs straight; with the movable 
frame, to manipulate your combs and bees with 
ease; the uncapping-knife and extractor, to re- 
move the honey by centrifugal force; the smoker 
to quiet the little workers, and the qucen-cage to 
control and introduce your queen — with this fur- 
niture, so to speak, you are prepared for work; 
one without any one of these, you will certainly 
fail. 

Honey should be taken from the hives almost as 
rapidly as the bees gather it, at least every ten days; 
and when they are bringing in the nectar rapid’y, I 
extract from every comb that has any honey, even 
in the brood-chamber, and when not capped over; 
running the extractor slowly enough to discharge 
the honey without threwing out the eggs and larvie. 
In a few hours there is enough honey stored for 
feeding the young bees. When the honey-flow 
slackens, go slow with your extractor, and never 
extract when the flow ceases. 1 ripen the honey by 
me ga pean in large tanks covered with cheese- 
cloth. 

I ship in new cypress barrels of 525 pounds net, 
and comb honey in 28-pound cases, 











| alluvial country. 


We never plant any thing for bees in this rich 
Every tree, shrub, and plant 
yields more or less honey. I have never known 
bees to be afflicted with any disease. 

To make a specialty of bee-keeping on a large 
scale, there is nothing that pays more for the cap- 
ital invested; but do not suppose there is no hard 
work in it. The bee-keeper goes to church in 
swarming season only when the sun goes down. 
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These figures seem extraordinary; yet they can 
be exceeded by the gentlemen, with their present 
| Sewn and a good season. 

Greenville, Miss., Feb. 8, 1883. 
** LUNATIC” 3” BEES, ETC, 


ALSO SOME ITEMS Fi wROM GEORGIA. 


O. M. BLANTON. 


AM somewhat inclined to write a letter about 
bees, as I hope to gain a little information by 
asking a few questions. I will begin by saying 

that some of my bees scem to be fit subjects for the 
lunatic asylum. At any rate, if I were to see people 
act as foolish as these bees do, I would decide that 
the asylum would be the proper place for them. I 
will try to tell how they do. I have only two hives 
at present, which seem demented. They spread 
themsclves over the front of the hive above the en- 
trance, nearly as thick as they can stand, and move 
back and forth as if they were raking bay. This 
movement they keep up incessantly through the 
day, and, for aught I know, through the night too. 
If they were as industrious at gathering honey, as 
they are at this raking business, I should be better 
pleased with them. What does it mean? Somebody 
please explain. I have seen such actions among my 
bees before this year, but I have never seen any de- 
scription of it in any bee book or paper. 
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Do young queens destroy remaining cells? This 
may be so where there are no workers, as in the 
lamp nursery; but in a full colony, I am inclined to 
think the workers attend to that business. Atleast, 
this has been my experience. I have seen the 
workers at it while the young queen was leisurely 
surveying the combs in a different part of the hive. 

I hav@ often wondered how it is that,in the 
Northern States and Canada, the bee industry is so 
much more successful than in the South. Here, all 
we need for wintering is plenty of bees and honey; 
while in your section you must have houses and cel- 
lars and chaff and leaves and straw and cushions, 
and many other devices, too tedious to mention, and 
yet you say you get 100, 209, or 300 Ibs. of honey from 
one colony in a season, Why, sir, if we could get 100 
ths. average from each colony, we would not ask for 
a better fortune than 100 colonies of bees to start 
with. Perhaps there is more in the man than in the 
locality. If that is so, please send some ‘ sure- 
enough” bee-man here to teach us how to do it. 

Our bees have stored but little honey up to this 
time. We have had no “swarming extraordinary” 
this year,as we have had only Ll natural swarms 
up to this time. J. M. HARRIS. 

Cedartown, Polk Co., Ga., June 16, 1883. 

Another friend tells us of tramp bees, and 
now we have lunatic bees. Yes, I have 
witnessed the same phenomenon, and I can 
not tell what they are doing, unless it is 
scraping off the boards around their door- 
way, much in the same way the good house- 
wife sweeps and scours the floor and door- 
steps. Witk us they usually take up this 
employment when there is but little to be 
found in the fields — after basswood has 
failed, for instance. I believe the newly 
hatched queen usually kites open the cell, 
and the bees then take it in hand, and tear 
the cell down and carry off the embryo 
queen piecemeal.—I suspect we get more 
honey in the North, because of the men, the 
locality, and the influences of the climate 
on the men. 

mb 00 et 


DANGER OF OVERSTOCKING, 


WHAT HEDDON SAYS. 


A HAVE read Bro. Pond's criticism on my views 
at regarding the above subject, as penned by him 
= on page’315, present volume. I thank him very 
much for his eulogy of my ability as a bee-keeper, 
and I am sorry he can not give me more credit as 
an honest and unselfish man. However, the same 
way that I have gained his good opinion in the one 
respect, [ will try to gain it in the other. Ihavea 
little different philosophy from Bro. Pond. When I 
find a man possessing the amount of knowledge and 
analytical power that he gives me credit for, I al- 
ways find him cither too wise to allow himself to be 
immoral; or, if he is, too keen to write his immor- 
ality or selfishness to the public. Regarding the 
‘““sugar-coated pill,” and the *‘suspicion that troub- 
les’’ me, allow me to say to Bro, Pond, that my pill 
was not created as vn antidote for any interaal 
trouble, but for an externa! one, Does not friend 
Pond well know that, years ago, when I was alone 
in showing up facts upon this subject, reprimanding 
the vile practice of some supply dealers in trying to 
get all elasses into our pursuit, defaming the skill of 
the few who were succeeding, by heralding the 





“glad tidings of great joy,’’ that honey-producing 
was all gold, just the thing for sick men and weary 
women —~in fact, all persons out of a job, who had 
failed at all else; when no Dr. Miller, Hutchinson, 
House, Hasty, and a host of other3 were there to 
help me; when the few who did see the point had 
not the bravery to stem thecurrent of the calumnies 
of the majority, that then I was called “selfish,” 
“mercenary,” “scared,” etc. ? 

Suppose you and [and a few others had a “ cor- 
ner”’ on honey-producing. Is it undue selfishness 
to try to keep that coraer exclusive? Our editor has 
over 5900 names of bee-keepers. I wish [had them. 
I want to place my circular in fair competition with 
his. Is that list open to me? I will allow any one 
to copy my list who wants to, who will do so, making 
me but little trouble. I will hire it done for them. 
But I will not put atloat false reports, because I deal 
in supplies. When George Grimm tells me his and 
his father’s long experience with many hundred 
colonies, was that when over 49 colonies were kept 
in one bee range? The pro-rata yield was very per- 
ceptibly lessened. When Hetherington, Harbison, 
and Oatman tell us by their acts, that, after about so 
many colonies, we had better sell, or move on and 
increase, I am forced to value cvery inch of the fleld 
loccupy. I would not have another put a single 
colony in my field— mine by right of priority; and, 
in the language of the great Confucius, I will “ not 
do to others that which [ would not have them do to 
me.”’ 

Friend Pond,if I know your experience as a hon- 
ey-producer correctly, Lam not willing to admit you 
as good authority on the subject under discussion. 
Of sizes of frames, safe methods of wintering, the 
case is different; but, close that law oflice; com- 
mence poor, feed and clothe the ones you love, and 
who love you, with the products of the bees, or go 
hungry to bed, and [I will admit you, and I will have 
you as earnest on our side of this question as I am. 

I have sold, during the past spring, 8+ colonies of 
bees. I bave 150 left in my apiary. I sold 2 yester- 
day for $20.00. Well, my field, if exhaustless as it is 
supposed to be by the doctrines taught in friend 
Pond’s article, $49.00 would not have purchased 
those two colonies. I have fixtures and knowledge 
to make them worth more than that to me, while 
they may prove a poor investment, at half the price, 
tothe purchaser. My field is my capital, to a great 
degree. Iam the friend of every bee-keeper that is, 
now and at all times. ican do him no greater ser- 
vice than do all in my power tocontrovert the action 
of many to plant in this path opposition, both in 
the fleld and the market, The great law of supply 
and demand, and influencing prices, has not yet de- 
serted the realm of honey-production. . 

Dowagiac, Mich. JAMES HEDDON. 


Friend H., there is just one little sentence 
in the above which [ feel like protesting 
against. You have used a quotation from 
the Bible in a sort of irreverent way that I 
can not think wise or well, even though 
your views of such things should differ from 
those held by some of the rest of us. We 
are a mixed company, remember; and to 
shock people, where no good can come from 
so doing, I can hardly think either courteous 
or kind.—In regard to our list of bee-keep- 
ers, it is now something like 150,000, and 
represents the labor of several clerks for sev- 
eral years past. As the names are printed 
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in alphabetical order, and no name appears 
twice, the task and cost of getting it up is 
enormous. I have sold some of the sheets 
for 50 cents per 1000 names; but unless I 
was satisfied they were wanted for advertis- 
ing good and honest goods, or for sending 
out circulars that were fit to be put into 
the hands of the children of our land, they 
could not be had at any yin The list has 
cost me,in cash paid out for advertising, and 
for the labor of clerks, perhaps over $2000. 
Do you think I onght to give them away ? 
Do you think anybody could go to your of- 
fice and copy off the names for much less 
than 50 cents per 1000, friend H. ? 

I should not have brought this matter in 
here as I have, did it not seem as if some 
explanation was demanded; and, come to 
think of it, I wonder if we are not all a little 
out of order. I think we will lay most of 
the blame on friend Pond, for writing in re- 
gard to the matter of overstocking in a way 
that I can not but feel was hardly the thing 
toward friend Heddon, even if he did try to 
put it kindly. Shall we not now drop the 
matter right where it is ? 

—_____——a-_ 00 <—e—————O—S 


D. A. JONES IN REGARD TO THE PU- 
RITY OF ITALIAN BEES, 
ARE THEY A HYBRID RACE? 

INCLOSE an item, clipped from the Montreal 
Week'y Witness, written by our esteemed 
friend, D. A. Jones, of Beeton. It so entirely 
agrees with the notions that I have had, that I 
would like you to publish it. ILA MICHENER, 
Low Banks, Ont., Canada, June 15, 1883. 
ITALIAN BEES. 

Sir — I write you concerning the work of Italian bees, a sub 
ject which apparently admits of a variety of opinions. Last 
summer I bought a dollar Italian queen from a reliable breed 
er, which I safely introduced, and which in due time populated 
the colony with bees. Not being at all acquainted with this 
variety of our “ little pets,” and not being certain of their pu 
rity, lam at a loss as to what to designate them. I remember 
reading an article in a bee paper, to the effect that Italians as 
a rule show the three bands only when expanded with honey; 
and again in Prof. Cook’s new Manual I read they are always 
visible. The progeny of my queen show but two bands, when 
in a normal condition, although the third is present, but only 
mete oy bape when the abdomen is elongated. They alse ap 
pear to be more vindictive than their black neighbors. which 
would strengthen the opinion that they are hybrids. Of 
course, | will be able to discern as soon as drones show them 
selves, as from such queens, | believe, they are always pure. 
Thinking, however, a full explanation of the matter from one 
of your experience could not fail to be instructive to some 
among the many readers of the Witness, I take the liberty of 
thus addressing you. J. BORLASE WARREN. 

Gamebridge, Ont. 

You will not be able to judge of their purity by the 
drones, as queens bred from pure mothers, and 
mated with drones of another race, show pure drones 
while the workers are hybrids. Italians have usually 
been considered a pure race by many, but latterly 
there appears to be little ground for any other belief 
than that they are all hybrids: that they are only a 
cross of the Holy-Lands and blacks in Italy, and 
their breedings. Most of the black blood bas been 
bred out by the constant breeding of hundreds of 
years: and the changes in food, climate, and sur- 
roundings, for this long period, has tended some- 
what to change, and toa certain extent form a dis- 
tinct race of bees called Italians. I, previous to my 
travels in pe, Asia, and Africa, when searching 
for new an oice races of bees, found that what 
were calied * pure” Italians varied very much; that 
they were not inclined to duplicate themselves; 
that by selecting the dark strain, and following that 
course of breeding, I could produce black bees; or 
by selecting the lighter, I could breed lighter and 
brighter, until they were just as handsome as Holy- 
Lands. It was always a mystery to me how a pure 
Italian, imported from Italy, could breed such a 
variety of bees; but after having traveled, and in- 
vestigated the matter, I had no difficulty in arriving 
at a conclusion. I found blacks and hybrids in 











France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and also in 
parts of Italy. I also found in the Sicilian Islands 
black bees, and‘some slightly crossed with Italians, 
but not as black as the German or French, as the 
Sicilian seemed to have ore and longer gray hairs 
on the abdomen. Now, from Mount A®tna all the 
way around the Eastern coast to Catania, the north- 
east point next to Italy, for many miles the channel 
is so narrow that bees in swarming can and do 
cross from Italy to Sicily,and vice versa. Just across 
the Adriatic Sea, along the Dalmatian coast, and on 
both sides of the Dalmatian coast, and on both sides 
of the Dalmatian range of mountains, there are the 
finest, and, | believe, the best blacks in the world, 
All these facts go to show that they (the so-called 
Italians) have been imported from Asia long ago. 
and the evidence is made still stronger when it is 
remembered that the trade from Palestine and 
Cyprus passed up through the Grecian archipelago, 
crossing the Adriatic Sea to Italy, and that honey 
and wax were two of the principal articles of com- 
merce. No doubt, the finer and better bees from 
Palestine and Syria found their way into Italy in 
large numbers. It would seem hard to state just 
what we should consider pure; perhaps the three 
gold bands will be found the best test in the matter. 


I am aware that friend Jones does not 
agree with several of the friends who have 
visited Italy, in regard to finding black bees 
there; but as his investigations were much 
more extensive than any other, very likely 
heis right. I confess [ can not quite see, 
though, why the same does not apply to the 
Cyprians and Holy-Lands as well. In 
regard to color, this can be changed either 
one way or the other, with almost all of the 
animal kingdom, by careful selection in 
breeding. Providing we get the honey, 
what does it matter what we call them? In 
connection with this subject, I believe that 
all agree that crossing the Holy-Lands with 
the Italians always produces gentler bees, 


, While crossing blacks with Italians has 


exactly the reverse effect. 

In speaking of bees crossing the channel, 
friend Jones strikes on the question before 
us now, in regard to how far a swarm of 
bees may fly ; and as we found that bees fly 
much further over a sheet of water than 
over land, doubtless swarms would do the 
same. If they ‘‘ lit out’ to go across, they 
would have to cross or die, and so they might 
fly across, where the channel was as much 
as ten miles; and we would naturally sup- 
pose that after-swarms, led by giddy young 
queens, would be the ones to make the* long 
stretches.” 
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SEASONABLE HINTS, ETC. 


DRONE OR WORKER COMB FOR SECTIONS, 





i? HAVE used drone and worker fdn. for sections; 
i think I shall use only worker hereafter; drone 
willdo when honey is coming in plentifully; but 
in a poor season, when but little honey is stored in 
the sections, the queen is almost sure to lay in those 
drone combs, even if you use a separator; especially 
is this the case when there is no drone comb in the 
brood-chamber. I always like to have at least some 
drone comb in the brood-chamber, as they are better 
satisfied tban if there is none. 
SWARMING WITH CLIPPED QUEEN. 

Will swarms return when three or four unite and 
havenoqueenamongthem? Yesterday fourswarms 
came out about the same time, uniting and clusier- 
ing on a peach-tree, which I had to prop up to keep 
it from breaking. Well, now, what was to be done? 
Iremoved the parent hives, setting others in their 
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place, thinking each swarm would return. They had 
scarcely settled when they began to fly in the air, 
circling around for some time; some entering other 
hives, and in a short time clustered on the same 
peach-tree. I then got the fountain pump aid gave 
them a good shower, and put them in four hives, | 
giving each one a queen. Well, now, what would 
have happened had the queen’s wings not been clip- 
ped? Will those who are averse to clipping quecns’ 
wings please explain how to manage such affairs? 
Friend Doolittle, you advise clipping the queen's 
wings, and so du I; but you don’t explain how to 
manage swarms when they cluster together. Won’t 
you explain? 
QUEENS NOT FOLLOWING THE SWARM. 

If you can not find the queen when they swarm, 
and she has her wing clipped, just open the hive and 
see if she is not yetin there. She will sometimes 
not come out with the bees, 

CHAFF HIVES FOR A COLD SPRING. 

I prepared 33 colonies for winter — 19 in Simplicity, 
and 14 in chaff hives. Those in the Simplicity hives | 
were packed with chaff, and division-boards used. I 
also use division-boards in my chaff hives. They 
seemed to winter about alike, and were fully as | 
strong in bees when they were unpacked, us those | 
in the chaff hives; but after they were unpacked, | 
they seemed to dwiadle some, and increased very | 
slowly, while those in the chaff hives increased 
right along, and were not much affected by the cold, 
unfavorable spring. H. J. ScuHROCK. 

Goshen, Ind., June 17, 1883. 
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“Remindery,” 


Or Department for duties to be attended to 
this month. 














GREAT flood of honey is upon us. | 
Reports of the wonderful crop of) 
= white clover come from all sides; and 
the best part of it is, that there is honey in 
the blossoms, and has been from the first. 
Usually we have a period of from two to 
three weeks between fruit-bloom and clover ; | 
but this year clover came right on the heels 
of fruit-bloom, and, in some localities, even 
before locust-bloom. Now, the thing to be 
done is to save the honey. Don't sit down 
helpless, and say you can’t, but just take | 
care of it, and save every particle, in spite of | 
circumstances. Ever so many are just now | 
writing for more hives, frames, and boxes, 
saying they had no ideaof such a flood of 
honey, and were unprepared for it; and that 
if they can’t have their things at once, the 
honey will be lost. Of course, we will do all 
we can for you; but 1 tell you, the honey 
must not be lost, and need not be lost. It 
does a bee-keeper good to be pushed once in 
a while, and to be thrown on his own 
resources. It develops his inventive genius. 
Let us see what can be done while you are 
Waiting for your things, or at a time when 
honey and swarms are a and you 
have no accommodations for either. 

Before I would hive swarms in kegs and 
boxes, as is often done, I would drive stakes 
in the ground, and tack a strip across, to 
hang the frames on. If you can’t get the 








| the frames with melted wax. 


| enough, so they won’t swarm out. 


-bome-made extractor. 


= |the frames to revolve. 


strips and stakes otherwise, buy common 
plasterer’s lath, and I think you can all 
et these, without much trouble. Put the 
ath up edgewise, for the frames to hang on, 
and have them come just the right distance 
apart. Now hang in one frame of unsealed 
brood, to hold your swarm, and to stagt the 
bees right; then lay strips of lath along on 
top, in place of frames. Watch them every 
day, to make the bees build the combs 
straight and true. I think it is the nicest 
fun in the world to guide them in the struet- 
ure of these new, nice combs. Of course, 


| you will let this work go on only until your 


frames and hives come. When they do, 
break out the new combs and fasten them in 
I would take 
all white combs without brood, for fastening 
into section boxes. I almost forgot to say, 


| our impromptu hive is to be covered witha 
cloth, held down at the edges with bricks 


and stones, to give the bees protection 
To keep 
off the rain, lay a board on too, held in place 
by astone. If you run out of section boxes, 
split common lath, plane the inside and 
edges, and cut them up in a miter-box, and 
nail with wire nails or brads. This is slow 
and ys sors work; but it is better than 
losing the honey. Find somebody in your 
neighborhood who wants a job, and make 
him happy by setting him to work. School 
children, with some older peneen to look 
after them, will take to this kind of employ- 
ment like ducks to water; andif you are 
the man you ought to be, or woman either, 
you can teach them to do nice work. 


If your hives want extracting, and no 
extractor is to be had, make some kind of a 
Any barrel or can 
will do that will hold the honey, and allow 
A wooden frame, 
covered with wire cloth, can be made ina 
little while, and a crank, directly on the top 
of the shaft, will extract very well, only it 
takes a little more time. Don’t let a drop of 
honey be lest. You can stand it to work 
until 10 o’clock at night, and be up by four 
in the morning, for a little while, until you 
get ahead of the bees a little. If you get 
very sleepy, you can go to bed a little earlier ; 
but don’t cut off the morning hours. I 
rather like being crowded that way for a 
while. It is fun to go to bed and drop 
asleep almost as soon as your head touches 
the pillow, and it is fun, too, after you are 


| up, to see the sun roll up and herald in the 


new day, while the bees rub their noses and 
‘light out” to their work. Mind you, there 
is to be no gossiping and loafing these days; 
no picnicking or excursions for a bee-keeper 
in the month of June, unless he is a smarter 
map than the most of us. 

Look out, too, about queenless colonies. 
If you are raising queens, never let a great 
big strong swarm be idling away its time, 
waiting for a queen-cell to hatch, or fora 
young queen to get to laying. A bee-keeper 
can always find something profitable to do in 
June, if he has as many as 40 or 50 colonies, 
and I never saw the apiary yet of that num- 
ber, where I could not point out something 
that needed immediate attention. “Do ye 
mind ?” 
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FROM DOOLITTLE. 


BEES FLYING 9) MILES AN HOUR. 





what I said of the experiment, regarding bees 

being let to fly from a train of cars going 30 
miles an hour, as given by P. H. Elwood, has created 
quite a stir, and the whole talk seems directed 
toward Doolittle, while as yct I have not said a word 
regarding what I thought in the matter. Several 
years ago, when there was quite an excitement about 
overstocking a locality with bees, I said that bees 
flew from 4 to 7 miles from their hives for stores; 
and in trying to prove the fact, I mentioned the “90 
miles an hour” experiment, as above. But for all 
my reasoning, giving facts, etc., friend Root was an 
unbeliever till friend March came forward and con- 
verted him. At that time I made some experiments 
to see how fast bees fly; and asa result I came to 
the conclusion that a bee could fly 75 miles an hour 
in a still day, with a clear atmosphere, while in a 
damp, muggy, or windy time, they do not fly more 
than from one-third to one-half as fast. Also, the 
bee does not gct at full speed till balf a mile or more 
from home, while, when returning with a load, the 
last half-mile is gone over very slowly, more espe- 
cially as the hive appearsin sight. That a bee can 
not breast a heavy gale, I am well aware, as their 
wings are not made for chat purpose, as are those of 
a duck, and some other strong-flying birds; but of 
one thing Mr. Shuck is mistaken; which is, that a 
wind blowing 90 miles an hour would take the hives 
out of my yard; for we had a wind blowing 82 miles 
an hour, three years ago, and not a hive was stirred, 
although several houses and barns had their roofs 
damaged to some extent. But, to the experiments I 
tried: 

The special New York express train running on 
the N. Y.C. & H. R. R. R. runs 60 miles an hour at 
certain places between Rochester and Syracuse; and 
by standing a rod or so from it as it passed I was en- 
abled to get the rate of speed which was required to 
make that time fixed in my mind so that I could 
guess pretty closely asto the relative flight of any 
object. About a mile from my apiary is a rise of 
ground over which the bees must pass in going for 
basswood toward the close of the harvest. Here I 
could hear the sound of the bees as they passed 
over; but I had, up to this time, seldom seen any, 
except in a strong wind, when the bees always fly 
nearer the ground. I lay down flat on my back, and 
placed my hands each side of my eyes, and looked 
steadily up tothe sky. After a little I could see the 
bees pass; and to say that I was surprised at the 
rate of speed they possessed, in a still, clear day, is 
placing it mildly. After a careful comparison with 
the train going 60 miles an hour, I decided that 75 
miles an hour was about the rate of speed the bee 
attained when going 4 to 6 miles from home for 
stores. 

Again: A good horse will trot a mile in3 minutes, 
and a man can run nearly as fast as a horse will 
trot, for a little way, say 15 or 20 rods. Thus a map 
can run at the rate of 20 miles an hour. Now,a 
swarm of bees does not fly in a straight line; that is, 
each bee does not fly in the direction the swarm is 
moving, for all observers are aware that each bee 
describes a circle, so that it looks as if the bees were 
going through the air in every direction. This will 
be observed at whatever rate of speed the swarm is 
going. Thus it will be seen that the bees travel 
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about three times as fast as the distance made by 
the whole swarm. As there are swarms, when, un- 
der full headway, that no man can run fast enough 
to keep up with, even for a little way, this gives 
nearly,the same result (75 miles an hour) as before, 

Once more: The church which I attond is situated 
2% miles from my apiary, in the direction of the 
teasel fields; and in coming from church I often 
notice the bees going home with their loads of tease] 
honey, whenever they have a strong wind to face, 
At two miles from home they pass by me, facing 
quite a strong wind, at the rate of 25 or more miles 
an bour, while, when I get within one-fourth of a 
mile of home, I can easily drive my horse so as to 
keep up with them. As they come nearer, they fly 
still slower, so the horse need not go off a walk to 
keep up with them, at from 5 to 10 rods from the 
apiary. In a still, clear day I do not see any bees 
till I get near the apiary; but by stopping my horse 
I can hear them flying over at any place on the 
road. 


Friend Root says, on page 314, tbat he has “often 
kept up with bees without driving fast, when they 
were going to and from a buckwheat fleld,’’ but he 
does not say how near he was to his apiary, nor 
whether the day was clear and still. Friend Root, 
did you not *“* hazard that opinion” of bees flying 
from 10 to 15 miles an hour from what you had seen 
while within one-half mile of your apiary, ou a 
windy or muggy day? If you have seen bees flying 
to and from a field, at a distance of one mile from 
their home, and one-half mile from the field of 
flowers, on a still, clear day, you have seen somc- 
thing I never have, except as I have given, where 
they flew over the rise of ground. 

Borodino, N. Y. G. M. DOOLITTLE 


Thank you, friend D. Since you mention 
these things, and explain them, many facts 
come to mind to convince me you are at 
least not far from right. For instance, I do 
now remember that the bees were not far 
from their hives, when they flew alongside 
of our buggy. I have, too, noticed bees fly- 
ing over a hill, when they seemed to go like 
a flash of light; and, by the way, 1 wonder 
how many of the friends have learned to see 
a bee on the nies Q When you can hear them 
roaring overhead, look up, and you will see 
nothing; but after a great deal of trying you 
may get your eye on a single bee ; and if you 
can turn your head fast enough to keep your 
eye on him, you will, of a sudden, discover 
not only this single bee, but a multitude, 
right alongside of him, moving with almost 
incredible speed. I once heard a roaring 
noise overhead, and looked up just in time 
to see a large swarm high up in the air, go- 
ing at a speed so great that it seemed to me 
no horse in the world could keep up with 
them. They were out of sight in an instant. 
Now, we all know that swarms often go so 
slow that one can almost keep up with them 
ona walk. Who can say how fast they may 
go, when really in an emigrating mood? 
Now a word in regard to railway trains run- 
ning 60 miles an hour. I have been told by 
good authority, or at least what I consider 
such, that trains do not get up to that speed, 
not even for a single mile. Have we an ex- 
perienced railroad friend among our number 
who has seen this thing tested by actual, 
careful test ? 
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A NEW HOME IN FLORIDA. 


BY OUR OLD FRIEND DAMKOHBLER. 


Y present place is on Estero Creek, about 18 
miles south of Fort Myers, and the same dis- 
tance by water from Punta Rassa. I am sit- 

uated on a beautiful navigable creek about from 20 
to 100 feet wide, 12 feet deep when tidewater is in. 
The tide rises here only two feet. This isa healthier 
location, and not subject to overflow; free from ma- 
laria (the only sickness in this land), and very good 
land for oranges and fruit-trees. The land is most- 
ly covered by the cabbage and saw palmetto; and 
on river or creek, by mangrove, cottonwood, and a 
dense shrub alongside the creek, shows the richest 
land. Live-oak, willow, persimmon, muscatine 
grape; in fact,every bush and shrub produces here, 
honey and flowers. Further back we have pine 
woods, mostly pitch pine, and cypress swamps. But 
don’t think by the name of swamp we mean a nasty, 
unhealthful place full of miasma or malaria. I tell 
you, there is in the open streets of Medina at least 
ten times more malaria and sickness, and impuri- 
ties in the atmosphere, than in the everglades or 
swamps of South Florida. Send your consumptives 
to these swamps, and in the course of two years 
they are young men again, full of new energy, and 
new blood and power. My selection was quick, and 
I think a good one too. I named my apiary the 
‘‘Garden of Eden Apiary,’’ on account of the many 
cabbage-palmetto trees which stand on the same, 
and as soon as I have more time I shall go down the 
coast and fetch and plant the royal palm on my 
land. I took from my old place 100 basswood, catal- 
pa, tulip, and sourwood trees, and the fine pussy 
willows, and all thrive now well in the Florida sand, 
bringing forth buds and nice foliage. I believe in 
planting bee pasturage, even in Florida, too. The 
ground here is covered, besides the shrubs, with 
Saw-palmetto, pennyroyal, buckberry, and flowers, 
which I do not know, of all descriptions, and at all 
seasons; 100 of the very choicest mulberries, for 
silk-producing, which I brought along, stand now in 
the beauty of their new dress. 
VANILLA AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

A Dr. Hansen, whom I had the honor to become 
acquainted with, and who took your address in or- 
der to become a subscriber to GLEANINGS, disclosed 
to me his secret in studying the propagation of the 
vanilla plant, and how to make it bearing fruit. 
This encouraged me to raise this plant, as it will 
grow here well, and is a fine honey-plant. 

My 27 stands of bees which I brought here, some 
in weak condition, are doing well now, and breeding 
up well. They bring in honey of a very superior 
flavor and smell; but I did not know from what 
plant this delicious nectar came. But the bees 
started down river toward Estero Bay, which by bee- 
line may be 2% miles distant. I never yet saw a bee 
on a flower or shrub around here, except for water, 
and when I gave them spoiled comb with honey, far 
away from the apiary,to lick up. Last Tuesday I 
concluded to go by boat to Punta Rassa, 16 miles 
distant; but tide, wind, and waves often compel us 
to be 3 or 4 days on this trip before we come home. 
As my enterprise here is hailed by all the few citi- 
zens, and they have a desire to help me on to suc- 
cess, they show a great sympathy for every thing. 
I told them of the beautiful honey which came in 
slowly; Iasked about the different sorts of man- 
grove, of which there are more than 10,090 acres 





about blooming, and there are many different varie- 
ties. One gentleman took me by the hand, a little 
way from the house, toa greatshrub. As we neared 
the shrub, a beautiful aroma filled the surrounding 
air, just as my honey smelled and tasted. Oh what 
a wonderful shrub! for its great round leaves, I 
did not perceive its flower, but a stem about 6 inches 
long, covered thick with white flowers, etc. I was 
delighted in the highest degree over such perfume, 
so powerful, so very delightful. There must my 
honey come from, and no other plant. I was sure 
of it, and know itis so. This shrub is called here 
the sea-grape, and acres of the same stand on the 
sea-shore, near salt water. It is very easy to trans- 
plant, and spreads itself rapidly and very wide, but 
doesn’t reach up the creek to my place; but by next 
year I hope I shall have planted both shores of my 
creek with it, as the tide water reaches up here. 
And so I plant cocoanut-trees, and have 250 nuts or- 
dered from Panama. The bloom of these beautiful 
shrubs is in May here; and so is the saw-palmetto. 
What a beautiful perfume even this great blossom 
had, so powerful! 

No Northern man has any idea of the expression, 
“garden of Eden,” and not without a reason; but 
the garden must be cultivated. It is in a wild 
grandeur, beautiful through and through. I broke 
a few blossoms of the sea-grape and took to the ho- 
tel, and told them my story, and all exclaimed, *‘ Ob! 
that smells already like sweet honey.” 

But now comes a big drawback; and this is, that 
the *‘cow-boys’”’ burn up the whole woods and 
country, to keep vegetation down, to kill snakes, 
insects, etc., and to start the grass. This destroys 
the fountains of the precious honey. But now, my 
dear sir, you must not think hard or low of these 
men by the name of cow-boys; for they are gentle- 
men of clear water, some worth from one-fourth to 
one-half a million of dollars; but they are men used 
to exposure; men of learning, who found, by camp- 
ing in the swamps, their health, and cure for broken- 
down constitutions. They are merchants of New 
York, and officers of the U.S. army, who, after the 
Florida War, chose South Florida for their home; 
and now these gentlemen, and others of influence, 
promise me not to burn any more for some miles in 
my neighborhood, and their word is as good as gold. 
We have no court, no lawyer, no thief, no bad man 
in this county. If the North had many thousand of 
these men it would be better for them! I am the 
only settler in this district. My neighbors are alli- 
gators, snakes, mosquitos, and sand-flies. The alli- 
gators pay me every day a visit when I go to the 
creek, but keep at arespectful distance. The snakes 
are quite plentiful, but not hurtful, and keep out of 
my way. The rattlesnake and moccasin I have not 
seen yet, and the other snakes are innocent and use- 
ful, because they exterminate the poisonous snakes. 
I killed to-day a yellow snake, and was afterward 
sorry I had done so. WhenI examined her mouth 
she had no fangs nor poison. Three to four big 
blacksnakes play among my planted trees before 
the bee-hives, and my children go barefooted, and 
water the trees. I do not intend to kill them; they 
are of great benefit to us. They are 6 to 6 ft. long. 

Now, in short, the whole vegetation seems to me 
to breathe and produce peace, sweetness, and honey, 
except the pitch pine and cypress, and may be both 
of them are useful for the bees. When I drove nails 
inte a pitch pine, before my tent, a thick sap sprang 
out and ran down the tree, “Oh! honey! honey!” 
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cried my children, who came with their fingers, and 
licking it up. Both found,to their astonishment, 
the supposed honey to be of a bitter taste, like tur- 
pentine, and [ had to use strong measures to keep 
my little 3-year-old girl away from licking it, for I 
feared she might be sick, as I mys If had tasted the 
sap, and felt pains of colic after it. 

The whole region, frcm Clearwater down Manatee 
River, Peace Creek, Charlotte Harbor, Caloosa- 
hatchee River, in the Hamock and swemp lands near 
the coast, are the best flel’s for the bee-keeper; be- 
sides, I do not hear or know any who bother the 
bees. 

Two nests of two tald cagics are near me on my 
way to Punta Rassa, and the sand-crene, crows, and 
the different sorts of water-fowls and sea-birds, 
with the gaudiest plumage, and no bee-eaters. The 
mosquito-hawks are pot bad near the apiary, but are 
bad near the sea-shore and great water-courses, and 
may take many of my pets away when in search of 
nectar. The ants trouble a little when the bees are 
not placed ona platform 1'4 or 2 feet high, which I 
did. Besides, when so located, no toad can reach 
them. This precaution, Mr. Hendrick, of Cedar Key, 
gave me, and I acted accordingly, and brought 700 
feet of lumber over from Fort Myers for the pur- 
pose. The transport of this lumber cost me over 
$20.(0. 

On Estero Bay, River, and Creek, are thousands of 
acres of mangrove, mixed with cottonwood, sea- 
grape, cabbage and saw palmetto, mastics, many 
kinds of cactus, live-oak, etc. But the disadvantag- 
es of great wide water-courses is the mosquitos, 
sand-flies, and mosquito-hawks; and if the apiary is 
not watched, the bear will soon find them out and 
partake of their honcy. 

The moving of my goods and bees from Punta 
Rassa to this place took two weeks, and cost me 
over $60.00, 16 miles distance; besides I was over 8 


hours naked in water, amid the alligators and saw- | 


fishes, to shove the boat with my feet over sand and 
oyster banks, over tree-trunks and stems, in which 
the boat was caught, and lentered my possession 
alone, with my bees in the dress of Adam, after 8 
hours of bard labor, my whole back side from head 
to heel burned and blistered from the rays of the 
sun. Next day I had aheavy attack of chill from 
the exposure. 

We are all hearty and healthy now, and thank the 
Lord forit! The thermometer raised to 90 and 95°, 
and the cooling sea-breeze enables me to do hard 
work without inconvenience, except on very calm 
days we feel a little exhausted, but not much. The 
nights are all cool; and after midnight you draw the 
cover closer. Mosquitos and sand-flies are trouble- 
some on calm days and early mornings, and late eve- 
nings in the night. We have no trouble to sleep 
well, as my good tent shuts them out. 


FLORIDA HONEY. 

I hear that a New York man, Mr. Thurber, anda 

Cincinnati man, visited Florida to look after the re- 

sources of honey here, and they said the Florida 
honey is the best in the world, and I believe it! 


AN INSANE BEE-MAN. 

A brother bec-keeper was here (I do not know 
his name) with Langstroth hives, extractor, etc, 
who failed. Mosquito-hawks destroyed his bees, and 
he became insane. Others say he was crazy before 
he went further South on the sea-shore. They car- 








ried him to Key West, and brought him to an asy- 

lum, where te will now be kept. His few things, 

the bears afterward destroyed in the apiary. I shall 

try to find out bis name. G. DAMKOHLER. 
Punta Rassa, Monroe Co., Fla. 


Friend D.. I am afraid you are a little 
hasty in deciding so soon to call your place 
the ‘* Garcen of Eden Apiary.” If lam not 
mistaken, yours is one of the enthusiastic 
temperaments that are often cast down, dis- 
couraged, and disappointed. I confess that 
[ like the prospect you have pictured before 
you in your wild home; but do you fully re- 
alize how much you have to do to make this 
wilderness a home fit for your wife and chil- 
dren? <A great many have written with 
much enthusiasm of Florida, but very few 
have ever yet reported a realization of these 
| bright anticipations. Are you sure you and 
your children won't get lazy, without any 
frost and snow? and will they get an educa- 
tion, with the zeal and enthusiasm they 
might have were they battling with our 
Northern winters ? 

TE SS 


| WRS. AXTELL TELLS US MORE ABOUT 
BEES IN THE HONEY-HOUSE. 


ALSO SOME OTHER MATTERS, 


S you asked me to come again, I will do so, and 
A reply to questions in regard to bees in my 
— honey-house. The twohoney-houses at home, 
| bees could not get out of and in to, unless carried in 
| or brushed out; and the one at our Timber Apiary 

bothered us some when honey harvest closed, as a 
| few bees did get in and out, which would cause 
| bees to hang around the house. It seemed impos- 

sible to fasten them all out, as it was not a plaster- 
ed house; the other two were plastered. There was 
no pollen in any of the houses, to my knowledge; 
no brood-combs; probably a few cells in the sur- 
plus frames of honey, but I doubt if there was as 
| much as a whole section full in all three houses. 
| There might have been more, as the two houses at 
| home were both nearly solid with comb honey, and 
the one at the other apiary held only the honey for 
a few days at a time, until removed home. 
| In two of the houses there were large sheets of 
| 
| 
| 





brood in all stages, and considerable capped brood, 
some nearly ready to hatch; but I don’t remember 
whether any hatched out, but think there was, as the 
comb looked dark in the center, as it does after 
| brood has hatched. We would leave the wooden 
doors open as long as we could without attracting 
robbers from the outside, in hopes that they would 
; come to the screen doors. A few would come, but 
we could not get them all out, as more would slip in 
| each time we went in, if we had been carrying in 
| honey; but at night they would all leave and go 
| home to their hives. At the close of the harvest, 
——— a teacupful hung around the door a few 
evenings, and I gave them to a queenless colony 
that I bad set near one door. 
| STRAINING EXTRACTED HONEY. 
| Isee you and others seem to think extracted hon- 
| ey needs to be run through a strainer. I can’t see 
any use of the strainerat all. Impurities immediatc- 
ly rise to the top, and can be skimmed off. The bar- 
rel should be skimmed once or twice a day. Our 
honey is perfectly c ear — every speck rises, and it 
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seems to me to be a great deal less work than to 
bother with a strainer. 

Our hive is large, and I don’t see how bees could 
suffer for want of upward ventilation, as we take 
out the surplus and set the bees in center of hive, 
and covered with 2 thicknesses of coarse cotton 
cloth and thin boards on sides of brood-frames, then 
filled all up with dry chaff, oats, or buckwheat. The 
capacity of hive is 65 to 70 lbs. of honey, besides the 
brood- nest. There is opportunity to put a hole 
through the end of roof (which is slanting), and cov- 
er with wire cloth; but we thought they wintered 
better without. 


ANOTHER FOUNDATION PRESS. 
The plates for pressing foundation were made by 
a man living in Desmoines, [owa, but I can’t recall 
his name. They are abcut 11x12 inches. They were 
made to lay the upper one down on each sheet that 
was pressed, and to be used in a cider-mill press, or 
something similar; but we soon cracked little pieces 
off the ends, so Mr. Axtell fitted them solid in thick 
boards, and hinged them together, and they now do 
fine work, though I suppose it is slower than with 
the presses. He spent some time at first, trying to 
make it work well, by cutting the cells in the plates 
deeper, etc.,80 he determined, after putting so much 
work on it, to make it work well. We sheet the wax 
first. My sheetera are of wood, size of pressing- 
plates, which I like to have soaked in water a week 
before using, as they are then so fullof water that 
the wax does. not stick. We put on our wash-boiler, 
and pour in two pails of water, then about 10 or 15 
ibs. of wax, and let it melt slowly. We put more 
wax in a kettle, with a pint or more of water, and 
melt. Then we lay two sticks of wood down by my 
lounge, and the girls set the boileron them. Fur- 
ther to my right hand I have the dish-pan full of 
warm water (rather warmer than milk), in which my 
wood sheets are soaking, the face of which is smooth, 
with a handle attached to it like a mason’s hawk, or 
the tool he holds his mortar on. When all is ready I 
dip one sheeter in the wax, one side of face first, 
then the middle, then the other side; if I dip it in 
flat down, there would be air bubbles all over the 
sheet. Whenthe face is all covered with wax, I hold 
it up till done dripping, always taking care to let the 
wax run off the side that was in last; then change it 
to left hand, and with right lift out the other sheet- 
er from the pan of water. While the water is drip- 
ping I drop the sheeter with wax on in the water, 
then dip the sheeter just taken out, and change to 
left hand, to hold while the right picks up the 
empty sheeter in the water, and so on. Rettie 
presses the sheeter down in the water, and the wax 
lets loose of sheeter — when she lifts it up; then she 
picks out the sheet, and pulls off the little edges 
around the sides, and lays the sheetsin piles. When 
the wax gets cold we pour in two qts. of water, and 
more wax as needed, until we get the large boiler 
full of water and wax all sheeted off. I could not 
handle the panes of glass for sheeters; and then 
when they were put in wax endwise the dregs in the 
bottom would sometimes adhere; whereby, if only 
laid flat on top, all the wax was used up, and that 
boiler of water exchanged for clean. I think the 
water makes the wax whiter, as dark wax will be 
light by that process. I have no dark foundation. 
As itis rather hard on me to do, I sheet only the one 
boiler full of water ina day, of 2 or 3 hours. The 
water, when poured out, looks quite yellow. 





HOW SOON ARE THE BEES CLEAR OVER THE SPRING 
TROUBLES? 

May 7.—Bees are doing their best, as the fruit-trees 
are in bloom now. It has taken very careful nurs- 
ing this spring, to bring them through. I think 
I have seen it in print, that bees recover from the 
dysentery when they get natural pollen; but ours 
did not entirely. It was only day before yesterday I 
noticed a fresh spot on the hive, and the sidewalks 
were spotted not many days ago, two weeks or 
more after getting pollen. Those wintered in cellar 
were the worst in this respect; but we lost more of 
those wintered out of doora. This was why they 
clogged the entrances to hives so badly — not the 
ice and snow, as we first supposed. Often we found 
a patent pail full of dead bees in the hives, or nearly 
so; of those wintered out of doors, sometimes just 
a few alive, and perhaps going out and in from top 
of hive, if there was any possible way to get out. 

We had hired a young man to keep the snow frem 
entrances, so we did not go over to care for them so 
soon as we would have done otherwise; but when 
we did go over, there were about 35 or 40 clogged up 
thus. We think it was the honey, though it was 
sealed up as well as usual last fall. The hives, 
many of them, seemed to have large circles of 
brood before they died. As it had not all hatched 
out, many that were short of honey seemed to have 
eaten more than the live bees, as all had plenty of 
honey last fall. 

I don’t think we ever had so much brood in the 
hives for the amount of bees, and we have fed no 
tlour either. We now prefer to keep the bees as 
quiet as they can be kept early inthe spring, and we 
half believe flour feeding an injury, instead of a 
benefit. But give them plenty of honey in combs 
from this on, until white clover, by setting the 
frames outside of division-board, and letting them 
carry the honey in,and giving the bees only so maoy 
combs as they can cover, and fill with brood. 
PREVENTION OF SWARMING BY ABUNDANT ROOM 

AND VENTILATION. 

Last summer, when the bees began to be strong, 
and commence filling up with honey, I thought I 
would give plenty of ventilation, and see if I could 
not in that way prevent swarming; so I took off one 
side of the hive, and just leaned it up against the 
hive, to shed the water when it rained. Sometimes 
it would be the back or front; they would go though 
a heavy rain, and I could see no difference; but 
when they got ready to swarm, they swarmed all 
the same, only made it harder to find the queen, as 
they could get out so fast. I noticed they would 
store most of their honey on the opposite side of the 
open end of the hive. In one or more hives the 
brood was left exposed on the open side, which they 
generally kept covered two or three bees deep. 

SARAH J. W. AXTELL. 

Roseville, {ll., April 26, 1883. 

Thanks again, Mrs. A.,for the important 
points you bring out. Your plan of making 
wax sheets will no doubt make nice ones; 
but it would be much slower than the way 
wedo—four large sheets at one dipping, while 

ou make only one.—In regard to spring 

roubles: I believe they have lasted this 
year much longer in almost all localities. 

We have had several reports of bees dying 
or swarming out, clear up to the first of 
June.—I am much interested in your — 
ment on ventilation. You know it has n 
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recently suggested, that swarms that go off 
without clustering are from hives with large 
entrances. Did you have any such experi- 
ence with these hives with such abundant 
openings? I, too, have noticed that where 
no division-boards were used, the bees would 
cover the exposed comb, especially when it 
came to be used for brood with a dense cov- 
ering of bees, and that they stored the honey 
more over against the protected side. Our 
experiments in the house apiary brought this 
out clearly. For comb honey, we want rath- 
er close hives, and not too much ventilation; 
and I feel poem sure they should be well 
protected from the great heat of the sun in 
the hot summer months. 


EE or 
WHY NEW SWARMS GO OFF. 


SOME GOOD THOUGHTS FROM FRIEND TRAIN, 


without clustering. My answer to the question 

asked by “Old Fogy,”’ p. 242, May GLEANINGS, 
is as above. I have several times had the bees get 
the emigrating fever so badly that they would often 
doso. This has always happened when honey was 
scarce in my immediate vicinity, and a good flow at 
some distance. I am situated 5 or 6 miles from 
heavy basswood timber; and when basswood blooms 
freely, and there is a dearth of other bloom, we al- 
ways have a regular fight to keep any bees at home; 
and during such times they quite frequently come 
out and leave without clustering. And with this 
state of things they do it so often that I dare not, as 
usual, leave them to cluster under the eye of a small 
boy or woman, but am on hand with my big looking- 
glass and my double-barreled shotgun, well loaded, 
shot and all; for when they make up thcir minds to 
go, they lose no time “fooling around,” but rise 
right up over the top of the maple grove in which 
they sit, out of reach of blank cartridges, and away 
they go. So let Old Fogy take notice, that at least 
one man “has seen bees come right of the parent 
hive, and go off without clustering.”’ 

CHICKENS IN THE BEE-YARD. 

F. D. Clarke asks about keeping chickens in a bec- 
yard. Ican only say I have kept chickens in my 
bee-yard every year for over 15 years, and have nev- 
er had them eat any becs, and the bees seldom dis- 
turb them; and the chickens are, we think, a great 
help in subduing the moth. They are very busy, 
early and late, eating not only the worms but the 
moth also. But we coop the mother-hen, and re- 
move the chicks 2s soun us they will do to wean, and 
plan to have a young brood to take their place. We 
now have a brood of 22 chicks just instal‘ed. 

BEE-CELLARS, AND SUB-EARTH VENTILATION, 

Since Lam writing, allow a few words about bee- 
cellars, cte. 1 note your remarks, page 214, May No., 
relative to tub-earth ventilation. That is all right, 
if you do not have too many bees for the size of the 
cellar; but if you have more than one swarm to ey- 
ery 20 feet of cellar space, you must let in air colder 
than the earth. What we really want is a sub-earth 
pipe, and a pipe without the “‘su);"’ so that we can let 
in cold or modified air at pleasure. 1 have my cel- 
lar so arranged that I can bring all the air that en- 
ters, through 16 feet of narrow air-chamber filled 
fullof ice; sowhen the temperature outside gets 
above 40° we resort to the ice-air chamber. In a 
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few instances this last winter, the thermometer in 
the cellar went down to 40°, the first time in many 
years; and at those times we used a kettle of coals 
from the stove, which we use to create a draft out 
of the cellar. Said stove always has a good supply 
of live coals whenever the bees are in cellar, day, or 
night. We have no trouble in keeping the cellar 
warm cnough; and with proper care we can keep 
the temperature nearly steady at about 45°. It 
should never be lower, for the best results. I have 
become so confident in my cellar, and ability to reg- 
ulate it, that I would not give one per cent to have 
my wintering insured, if the bees are in anormal 
condition in the fall; and Ido not care how much 
pollen they have either. [do not mean to boast; be 
it far from me; but I have wintered bees in cellar 15 
successive winters, and have not lost 5 per cent in 
any winter of the 15, and for the last 5 winters I have 
not lost one per cent; and all the losses I have had 
have resulted from some abnormal state of the bees, 
or from carelessness on my part. And then it 
makes me feel so bad to read of heavy losses, that I 
feel like talking strongly. AndIam not satisfied 
with having them come out merely alive, but I want 
them perfect. All of my 131 colonies came out perfect 
this spring, save 2, and they only soiled the front of 
their hives a little near the entrance; their combs 
were clean. All the rest scarcely fouled a thing, 
even in their first flight. The two exceptions re- 
ferred to were caused by my own carelessness, and 
that is usually the trouble, if we have any losses; 
for a nuclei or queenless colony will winter, if the 
temperature is kept right all the time. Keep the 
conditions all right in cellar wintering, and I think 
a good healthy swarm of bees are as sure to winter 
as a well-fed healthy steer. 

HYBRIDS FROM BLACK QUEENS AND ITALIAN DRONES. 

I just happencd to think that the strain of bees 
may have had some influence -in my case; but I 
guess not (my bees, it is true, breed late and early, 
and are well acclimated), unless it be the small ad- 
mixture of Italian blood. And, by the way, I am go 
well pleased with this cross (Italian drones and 
brown queens), that I have sent for a dozen Italian 
queens to raise drones from, and I mean to decapi- 
tate all other drones for one year, and watch the re- 
sult. My present hybrids certainly differ materially 
from the hybrids that others write about, and that I 
see at other apiaries. H. V. TRAIN. 

Mauston, Wis., May 17, 1883. 

Thank you, friend Train, for the sugges- 
tion that the cause of bees decamping with- 
out clustering might be due to the fact that 
they had discovered a better hunting-ground, 
and one that would save many long, labori- 
ous flights. If bees do really sometimes fly 
six or eight miles, I can hardly think they 
really like the fun of carrying a heavy load 
that far. Well, it would hardly be beyond 
their instinct to figure out, as it were, the 
advantage to be gained by starting a new 
“ranch,” right in the midst or on the bor- 
der of these more desirable locations. And 
here opens a new field for us to investigate. 
Where wild swarms do inost congregate in 
the woods, there is where the bee-keeper 
should aim to locate. The swarm I alluded 
to, which the women-folks saw go off, went 
right over to a tract where both clover and 
basswood abounded in great profusion.— 
Smail chickens would doubtless do very well; 
but the reports found elsewhere of grown 
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fowls learning to eat bees, onght to induce 
us to look carefully into the inatter of confin- 
ing them near the hives. Our poultry have 
so large a range that they s*ldom go near 
the bee-hives.—In regard to suv-earth, friend 
’., L believe it is generally held that air, 
brought from a sufficient distance below the 
surface of the earth, will always be of the 
right temperature, neither too hot nor too 
cold. If the bees in the cellar got too warm 
where there was a sub-earth pipe, I presume 
the deduction would be that the pipe was not 
large enough, or that the air was not made 
to pass through it with sufficient rapidity. I 
should very much like to try my hand at 
making a sub-earth bee-cellar to my liking. 
We find very nice hybrid bees, with black 
queen-mothers, in the swarms that our far- 
mers bring in to us; and since you mention 
it, it occurs to me now that the bees are 
often quite gentle, as well as good workers. 


rr ee ee 7 


MARKETING EXTRACTED HONEY. 


FRIEND D. A. JONES TALKS TO US ABOUT IT. 


SG) RLIEND JONES mails us the following, 
al” clipped from some paper, he doesn’t 
— say what, and with the remark: “* You 
can publish this, if you wish.’’ ‘To be sure, 
we *t wish,” old friend, so here goes :— 


This isa subject in which considerable more in- 
terest should be taken, as it has much to do with suc- 
cess or failure in apiculture, If, after the apiarist 
has struggled hard throughout the summer tosecure 
a large crop of honey, he attempts to place it on the 
market, and finds the price so low and sales so slow, 
that no profits are to be realized, and very poor re- 
muneration is received for his labor, he loses inter- 
est in the business, and looks around for some more 
profitable occupation — perhaps leaving the pursuit 
in disgust. lf,on the other hand, he sells his crop 
rapidly, and at good figures, realizing handsome 
protits, he becomes exceedingly enthusiastic, aud 
not only extends his own business, but others seeing 
his suecess, also embark in the fascinating pursuit, 
and thus our numbers are increased. 

The great evil in connection with the marketing 
of honey is the mannerin which the smuil, unedu- 
cated bee-keeper places his crop before the public. 
Not knowing its value, he places it on the market 
in such unsalable shape, and in the hand; of dealers 
whose knowledge of the trade and its requirements 
are as limited as their own, and who will not pay 
more than two-thirds value for it, besides thinking 
it a hardship to have to buy it at any price. 

A change is, however, coming over matters, and 

instead of our having to seek a market, we are 
sought after, and are offered far more at wholesale 
than we formerly received at retail. Why this great 
change? 
_ It is being brought about by the plan of exhibit- 
ing at fairs and exhibitions, hundreds, thousands, 
und tens of thousands of pounds of honey, in such 
attractive shapes that visitors are amazed at the 
mountains of honey; this department becomes one 
of the leading attractions of the exhibition, and the 
honey is largely purchased by the visitors, and taken 
home as One of the ** big’’ features. 

_No one would think of taking honey to an exhibi- 
tion tocompete for prizes, in milk-pans, buckets, etc. ; 
then why tuke it to market in any other than the 
best shape? There the competition is even greater; 
for besides having to compete against other honey, 
ithas to compete against every other imaginable 
mixture that man can devise, many of them un- 
healthful, poisonous mixtures, composed largely of 
glucose, and better adapted to sap vigor and life 
from the human frame, and fill our cemeteries with 
premature graves, rather than be a luxury on our 
tables. Now, if this vile stuff were not placed on the 
market in a more attractive form, would it take the 
place of honey? Are our bee-keepers going to slum- 
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ber? Arethey less intelligent? Can they not de- 
vise as attractive packages? Can they not devise as 
attractive labels? Can they not devise packages as 
suitable in size, and as well adapted to the require- 
ments of the trade? Can they not devise a plan of 
placing it on the shelves of the retailer, and on their 
counters, 80 that it will appear to better advantage 
than any other goods in the store? The goods that 
present the finest appearance on the shelves, and 
are the most plexsing to the eye, are the ones which 
will sell the most rapidly. Every merchant wants 
his place of business to outshine that of his neigh- 
bor, and the brighter and more attractive his dis- 
play, the better he will be able to obtain bis end. 

By our putting up honey in packages, ranging as 
follows: 2 0z., 4.02z., 80z., 1 pound, 24% pounds, and 5 

ounds, they come witbin the reach of all; the smat- 
er sizers ure purchased by children, instead of con- 
fectionery, and these advertise the larger, increas- 
ing their sale tenfold. 

A uniform size of package is also very desirable; 
after placing the honey in tins, label them, inclose 
cach in # wrapper to prevent the labels from chaf- 
ing or being injured in appearance, and then place 
them in neat cases ready fur shipment in the foilow- 
ing sizes:— 

2 tins 5 pounds makes a case of 60 Ibs, 
zw 2% $ ee oo, Sy 
* 60 Ibs. 
* 60 Ibs. 


1 dozen. 
2 dozen. 
5 dozen. 
10 dozen. 
20 dozen. 
40 dozen, 
could be 


60 a 1 ind “ 7 
2) a7 4 ay a) 
20% “ * 9 60 Ibs. 
430 * 1g Ms eo OR ek 

Packages of haif the above quantities 
handled advantageously. 

The wholesale merchant may then purchase as 
many cases and halt-cases as he may require, and his 
travelers will carry simples, and dispose of it in the 
same manner they do all other canned goods, to the 
retailer. In this way tons of honey are disposed of 
to merchants in out-of-the-way. places, which we 
would not otherwise reach. Why is honey not 
found as are all other canned goods, in our mioing 
districts,in the camps of our soldiers, in the new 
States and Territories, in the new towns along our 
newly constructed railroads, and in thousands of 
other places in America, wher: it could be sold with 
profit to both producer and consumer? When will 
we learn to supply our own market with our own 
products, instead of allowing foreign goods to take 
their place, and forcing us to seek a foreign market 
with smaller profits? 

f this system be properly carried out, honey 
enough can not be raised in America to supply the 
demand. 

rr ge Sip 
NEW HAMPSHIRE AND FLORIDA CON- 
TRASTED. 


BY OUR OLD FRIEND HENRY DANIELS. 


uf MOVED from New Hampshire to Amelia Island, 
Fla., last November, bringing with me a small 
swarm of bees — aswarm that could not possi- 
bly winter north. The express charges were 40 cts. 
to Boston; came as baggage the rest of the way. It 
was a small light hive, only three combs, a pint of 
From Boston 
it came by ocean steamer. It was all together ten 
days on the road. In Fernandina, by shaking the 
box, I could hear a feeble hum from a seemingly sol- 
itary bee. I concluded it must be the queen alive, 
and had the curiosity to look; surprising! there was 
not a dozen dead bees in the lot, but some very tired 
ones. The hive was placed Nov. 16th in the shade of 
an orange-tree; and after developments were watch- 
ed with interest. 

The next day they took up with scouting over the 
island; found the weather all right, but not much 
honey until January, when the peaches, plums, or- 
anges, etc., began blossoming, when the honey com- 
menced to flow, and so has continued to the present. 
Well, what of the bees? Finding nature so free, so 
bountiful, so continual a succession of the nectar of 
life, are they following in the footsteps, so to speak, 
of the native humanity — becoming lazy, slothful, 
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dirty, don’t care what, “enough is as good as a 
feast,” kind of astyle? Notatall. It has been good 
weather, and a hum, hum, hum, work, work, work, 
right along. On the 10th of January there was more 
sealed brood in the hive than live bees in the swarm. 
To-day, the 10th of May, the produce of that swarm 
fil four ten-frame hives — improve each shining 
hour, not gathering honey all the day to eat it up at 
night, but storing in big 8 x 16 handsome white slabs 
on comb fda. The comb is white, the honey between 
golden and silver; a peculiar, but very nice flavor 
and taste. If they continue to improve in geometri- 
cal ratio, I shall have 64 fine swarms by November to 
feel big about — some contrast to my disheartening 
time with bees in New Hampsbire last year. The Ist 
of May, 1882, I had 51 live fair swarms of bees. I 
took the best care of them, made preparations early, 
buying quantities of fdn., sections, hive material, 
etc.; and for result, the Ist of Oct. not one new 
swarm; no honey, and dwindled to 30 odd swarms of 
bees. Misery loves company, doesn’t it? Every dog 
has his day, doesn’t he? When you come to Florida, 
come and see me. HENRY DANIELS. 
Fernandina, Fla., May 8, 1883. 


——__————»>> 6° Se ___ 


ITEMS OF EXPERIENCE FROM FRIEND 
J. A. GREEN. 


INCLUDING SEVERAL ITEMS OF IMPORTANCE, 





wintering report, given in May GLEANINGS, I 

have little change to make in the results given 
then. I have had some slight losses since then. 
Several of the swarms used in queen-rearing last 
fall have dwindled somewhat, and others have be- 
come queenless, so that I have united down to 140 to 
begin the season with. 

A DRAFT THROUGH THE HIVE NOT DESIRABLE. 

The swarms that had large entrances at each end 
of the hive have dwindled enough to convince me 
that a strong draft through the hive is not desirable. 
On the other hand, one of the very strongest swarms 
I have was wintered in a large chaff hive, with 12 
frames below and 5 above, only partially covered 
with a piece of duck. 

TENEMENT HIVES. 

Iam compelled to admit, that the swarms in tene- 
ment hives used considerably less honey than those 
in either chaff or single-walled hives. I did not 
weigh the stores allowed them in the fall, so I can 
not tell exactly how much less they used than the 
others, but should estimate it at 5 Ibs. less than those 
in single-walled hives. There was not so much dif- 
ference between them and the chaff hives, but stilla 
very noticeable one. The tenement hive, though, is 
so inconvenient to handle, that, unless they prove 
superior for honey production (which I have not had 
opportunity to test fairly), I will not make any more 
of them. 

POROUS COVERING A DETRIMENT DURING THE 
SPRING MONTHS. 

While I do not think it makes much difference 
whether enameled cloth or a porous covering is used 
during the winter, I believe very strongly that no 
porous covering should be used over bees during the 
spring months. In the spring, bees need all the 
moisture generated in the hive for the raising of 
brood, and any current of air,no matter how gentle, 
which carries off this moisture, and, of course, with 
it a large amount of beat, is injurious. 


fe making my spring report, as I promised in my 





ENAMELED SHEETS; GOOD POINTS OF. 

If moisture condenses on the under surface of the 
enameled cloth during rainy weather, all the better. 
I should be glad if such were always the case. Bees 
need large quantities of water when rearing brood; 
and if the weather is such that they can not fly out 
without it, they should be supplied inside the hive, 
or they will suffer. 


WATER FOR BEES. 

Last week, on a warm sunshiny day, when the bees 
flew freely and gathered honey, with also, doubtless, 
a full supply of water, was followed by a rainy day, 
the rain falling steadily nearly all day. During the 
afternoon I observed that the bees were getting rest- 
less; and about 4 o’clock many swarms had a row of 
bees along the entrance, sucking up the moisture 
from the soaked earth, while some swarms, less 
wise, flew out into the rain in search of water. A 
saturated sponge, or a little water poured into the 
hive, soon quieted them, showing that all they wish- 
ed was to renew their supply of water, which had 
become exhausted in 18 hours or less, I removed 
the last of your wooden mats yesterday, and I don’t 
think I shall use them any more, unless for experi- 
ments in wintering. 


SWARMS IN THE HONEY-HOUSE. 

I was much interested in Mrs. Axtell's account of 
the swarms of bees that formed in the honey-houses, 
and I have had some experience in that line myself. 
Two years ago I stored my comb honey in a small 
house-apiary in which were two swarms of bees. I 
allowed these bees free access to the interior, where 
about 600 lbs. of honey in sections was stored upon 
shelves, in order that they might empty all unsealed 
and broken cells. By the way, this is a plan of 
which I have never seen any mention, though it 
may not be new tosome. In this case it worked ex- 
cellently, all unsealed honey being t2ken out by the 
bees, thus preventing all drip when the honey was 
carried to market. There was no trouble about the 
bees uncapping the honey, although there might 
have been if their hives had not been full of honey. 
About the last of July I noticed a small cluster of 
bees in the upper part of the room. Whether these 
bees came from the swarms already there, or were 
brought in with honey, I can not state. On examin- 
ing them I found that they had removed the honey 
from two or three sections, and filled them with 
brood. The honey removed had been stored in 
several small combs which they had built overhead, 
and thishoney was,as Mrs. Axtell has remarked, ex- 
ceedingly thick and nice — much better than that in 
the sections. Now, the interesting point is, as you 
have said, Did these bees fly out of doors while they 
raised their brood, or did they rear the brood with- 
out pollen? Iam certain that there was no way for 
them to get in and out except by going through the 
two large colonies, which is improbable, unless they 
watched their chance and dodged in and out of the 
door as it was opened and shut, which is still more 
improbable. I am positive, though, that they raised 
brood with little or no pollen, as I particularly re- 
marked that the larve seemed more delicate than 
usual; in fact, almost transparent; and when they 
were capped over, which I think, though I am not 
certain, was after a longer period than usual, the 
caps, instead of being of the usual yellowish color, 
observable even on new combs, were as white as 
those on the finest comb honey. It would have been 
interesting to make careful experiments on them, 
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but | had not time then, ani th> swarm dwindled 

away and soon disappeared. 

WHAT A POUND OF BEES MAY DOIN A YOUNG LADY'S 
HANDS. 

Mr. House's advice to friend Rice, in Blasted 
Itopes, induces me to *thave my say’’ in regard to 
what a pound of bees may do. July 8, 1882, I solda 
pound of bees and queen to a young lady bec- 
keeper of Ottawa, They were supplied with two 
frames of brood, but received no other help. Be- 
fore winter they had built up into a good swarm, 
and produced 17 lbs. of honey in sections; and now, 
to crown all, bave wintered safely. 


PUTTING LABELS ON TIN. 
I suppose many honey-producers have felt the 
need of a reliable method of making small labels 
stick toa smooth tin surface. The label sticks all 
right as long as it is moist; but as soon as it becomes 
perfee'ly dry, the adhesion vanishes. After some 
futile attempts to roughen the surface of the tin 
with chemicals, | decided that what was necded was 
something that would prevent the adhesive sub- 
stance from becoming perfectly dry. I first used 
glycerine for this purpose, and found it an improve- 
ment; but soon discarded it fur honey. Honey will 
never dry up enough to peel off from tin; and as it 
is sticky in itself, it does not injure the adhesive- 
ness of any substance with which it is mixed. For 
putting on labels, I use and prefer a solution of dex- 
trine to which is added about 4 its volume of honey. 
For gummed labels, use a mixture of honey and 
water. Probably cheap molasses would be better 
than honey; but I have used honey, because I pre- 
ferred to **encourage home industry;’’ and besides, 
1 did not have the molasses. J. A. GREEN. 
Dayton, LaSalle Co., Ill, May 15, 1883. 


rr me 
CLIPPING QUEENS’ WINGS, ETC. 


DO WE REALLY WANT THEM CLIPPED? 


sy AST Sunday one of my finest colonies being 
LF crowded, I examined to see if I might go to 

church. The first comb taken out disclosed a 
capped queen-cell. A dozen more were found, and 
all taken out with four solid sheets of brood and ad- 
hering bees. The swarm issued while I was at work. 
I took out every queen-cell and put in new combs, 
intending to bring the swarm back. But they came 
back; and many being on the ground, I looked for, 
and found the queen—a fine Italian. I let her run 
into the hive, and found it was one of the few I 
clipped. She appeared to be allright. ‘To-day, look- 
ing into the hive, five days later, I find a full set of 
eclls, some of them capped, and some only half built 
out. Icounted 14. As the hive was full of bees, and 
ten frames at that, no swarm could have issued. 
She was not displaced for inefficiency, for she was 
oae of the best. It was evident that she laid noeggs 
since Sunday, for there is no young brood. 

This is the second queen I have lost this spring 
from clipping. Iclipno more. In the other case a 
monstrous swarm issued and alighted, and in twenty 
minutes returned to the parent hive. All cells had 
been taken out. Five days later, new cells were 
found in abundance, and no queen. The colony was 
depleted, as before. 

Locust bloom is more abundant than I ever knew 
before, and a larger amount of nectar is secreted. 
The trees are masses of white flowers now. This is 





regarded here as a harbinger of a fruitful year, and 

surely there never was such promise of fruit of all 

kinds. 

MAKING NEW SWAKMS STRONG, SO 
HONEY. 

I have practiced very successfully the plan men- 
tioned by Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, of at once strength- 
ening new swarms, and making them bo. m right of, 
by adding brood largely. My aim is not to increase, 
because of my large fruit business and farming op- 
erations. J. W. PORTER, 

Charlottesville, Va., May, 1883. 

I agree with you in regard to clipping 
queens’ wings, friend P.; or, rather, not elip- 
ping them, when we have control of the 
apiary so as to prevent swarming, as we 
have here. When you are working for box 
honey, however, and no increase, it is a lit- 
tle different. Suppose yourswarm had gone 
out when you were at church, for instance. 
I know there are difficulties both ways, and I 
presume that, while some will settle down 
that they want every laying queen clipped, 
others will be equally sure they don’t want 
any clipped queens in their apiaries.—Giving 
frames of brood to new colonies, so as to get 
large crops of box honey, will work tiptop if 
you can keep them from getting the swarm- 
ing mania. But when they get this mania, 
giving brood will simply foster the swarm- 
ing impulse. 

es scalilal-catplasslaaati inti Weaee 


AS TO GET BOX 


SWARMING WITHOUT CLUSTERING. 


FRLEND PETERS GIVES US A LITTLE TALK ABOUT IT, 


ff N reply to the position assumed by “ Old Fogy,” 
‘| in your May issue, page 242, I have to say that 
= he is not more positive in his belief about bees 
always clustering when they swarm, than I was up 
to 1860. I had then kept bees 35 years, and often as- 
serted the fact that no noise of bells or drums ever 
arrested a swarm in its flight, or induced bees to 
cluster, under any circumstances, and ridiculed the 
idea of bees abscording without taking time to clus- 
ter, to find a future home. 

With this conviction riveted in my mind, I one 
day saw the very same thing which had often been 
told me, but never, until then, proven. It happened 
thus: I had a colony, which had clustered some days 
preparatory to swarming. One day it swarmed; but 
the swarm returned without clustering. That night 
we had a heavy rainfall succeeded by cold weather, 
which lasted five or six days. On the first warm 
day, said colony swarmed. I was on hand, and fol- 
lowed the swarm through the orchard, expecting it 
to cluster. The bees continucd their course beyond 
the orchard; and instead of mounting high in the 
air, and flying rapidly, they came low down, just 
above my head, and crossed the field slowly until 
they came to a dead ash within the plantation, half 
a mile from the house, and went into a hole in the 
tree. The next day we cut the tree down, hived the 
bees, and they did well. Three yeara after that date 
[ bad a swarm come out, rise high, and go off rapid- 
ly. 1 followed them on horseback to the woods, 
where they entered an old deadening; and when I 
wa3 about to abandon the chase, I noticed they cir- 
cled about a sassafras, and I waited and saw they 
housed themselves in it. I gave the tree away. 

On a third occasion I followed a small swarm just 
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out of the hive to the woods, three-fourths of a mile, 
when they clustered about five minutes, from havy- 
ing dirt thrown among them, I suppose; but before 
I could have a hive brought from the house they 
were off again, and went about a quarter of a mile 
to a tree. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I have been looked on as a bee- 
man for 50 years, and these three instances are all 
that I ever knew during that period. In fact, so 
very rare is the occurrence of bees absconding with- 
out clustering, that I censure no man for disbeliev- 
ing it entirely. Without ocular demonstration, I 
never should have believed it myself. A thousand 
negatives will not disprove one positive. 


HONEY VINEGAR. 
One question I wish to put is for your correspond- 
ent A. L. Davidson to answer. He says in May No., 
page 243, “In making honey vinegar, never allow 
what is called mother to accumulate.’ That is the 
very point. How does he prevent the mother accu- 
mulating? I made 40 gallonsof most excellent vine- 
gar last year, but I doubt whether we ever got the 
benefit of more than two gallons. It all went to 
mother. While I think honey vinegar a most excel- 
lent and healthful article, I do agree with Mrs. Har- 
rison, that there is a taste, or,as some would put 
it, a twang about it, that can not be disguised by any 
effort of mine. GEO. B. PETERS. 
Council Bend, Ark., May 24, 1883. 


eT  e — 


FRIEND GOOD, AND HIS NEW HOME IN 
TENNESSEE. 





ALSO A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE SOUTH IN GENERAL, 





HAVE just returned from my second trip to 

Tennessee. I purchased a small piece of land, 

58 acres, near Tullahoma, where I expect to 
move next fall. I also purchased a lot of bees there. 
My brother, who has had considerable experience 
with bees, is going to move there at once to take 
charge of the bees. Wearethinking of starting two 
apiaries there — one Italian and one Holy-Land. I 
will send the queens from here, and have the bees 
all Holy-Lands this summer. 

I have had a great many letters and cards, asking 
about the South, and nearly every one asks the 
question, ‘“* Do you think a Northern man will be 
safe in the South?” To which I answer, yes, just as 
safe as he isin the North. I never met with as kind 
and generous people as I did in the South. Let me 
relate one instance. 

While in Alabama I stayed three nights and two 
days with a man who was an Officer in the Confed- 
erate army, and was taken prisoner and kept two 
years at Indianapolis. While with him, he went 
with me through the neighborhood, and showed me 
the country, and treated me as if I were a brother 
of his. When I wanted to pay him for his kindness, 
he says, “Do you think we are mean enough to 
charge you for two days’ board, while you had me in 
your State, several years ago, and kept me two 
years, and did not charge me a cent?” The people 
in the South are anxious to have the Northern men 
come and help build up the country. Good farming 
land can be bought for from $6.00 to $30.00 per acre; 
and for farming and stock-raising, I think it would 
be preferable to the North. I. R. Goon. 

Nappanee, Ind., May 5, 1883, 











ARKANSAS NOTES. 





A HOME-MADE BEE-KEEPER, AND HOW HE MANAGES, 





HAVE been instructed as weil as amused by the 

i reports from the brethren. But I have not 

seen a single word from our State, and this 

makes me feel like saying something on the subject 
of our honey resources. 

I used to keep bees in Ohio (your adjoining coun- 
ty, Wayne), but the cold winter of 1880-81 killed them 
and induced me to do as friend Good has done — take 
up my abode in the sunny South. I was unable to 
find any bees for sale until this spring, as the busi- 
ness is very much neglected here. I bought 1) 
swarms of black bees about the first of March, for 

2.50 per swarm. They haveincreased to 23swarms. 
The first swarm came out Aprillith. I put them in 
a hive long enough to hold 18 frames, 10x12% inside 
measure. I confined them to 9 frames at first, with 
a division-board; and when they got them pretty 
well filled I took out the division-board and filled 
the hive with empty frames, alternating them with 
the full ones. On the 19th of May I extracted 24 Ibs, 
of beautiful white honey from 9 of the combs, the 
rest of them being nearly full of brood. The bees 
are all doing very well. I have them all transferred 
into frame hives. I have taken over 200 Ibs. of hon- 
ey, and sold a half-interest in the bees for $50.00, so 
you see Iam doing well enough. The swarms were 
all considerate enough to cluster on a small tree in 
the yard, and stay there till I came home to hive 
them (I work 10 hours a day at the stave factory, and 
tend the bees between times). I expect to devote 
my entire time to bees next year. I believe this is an 
excellent place for them. There are plenty of wild 
bees in the woods, and it is no trouble to winter 
them here. 

SUB-EARTH (?) VENTILATION. 

Two of the swarms I bought were wintered sitting 
on the ground, the lower ends of the combs being in 
actual contact with the earth. The pigs got into the 
inclosure where they were kept, and rooted the earth 
up around the hives, so that the bees had to tunnel 
to get out. One of these two was the first to swarm. 
Some of the others were in very poor hives; the 
bees could get out at the top as well as at the bot- 
tom. The people here keep bees only in box hives, 
and rob them in May by taking off the top of the 
hive, and digging out what they can. My hives and 
extractor and smoker and foundation are great cu- 
riosities here. My extractor I made myself in half 
a day, at an expense of 25 cts. for wire, and 50 cts. 
for honey-gate, and an empty barrel. If you think 
it will benefit your readers, and not seriously inter- 
fere with your sale of extractors, I will send you a 
description of it. It works first rate. I took 116 lbs. 
of honey with it in 4 hours, taking out the frames 
and replacing them in the hives without any help 
whatever. I am retailing extracted and some dark 
broken comb honey at 15 cts., and am getting a pret- 
ty good trade. I believe in developing a home mar- 
ket. Wishing you and bee-keepers generally (and 
the ladies in particular) the best of success, 

Iam yours,— OB. F. SOLLIDAY. 

Newport, Ark., June 3, 1883. 

Friend S., you have almost started a new 
lan for wintering bees, by setting them in 
he dirt. Years ago this idea was advanced 

as a means of affording sure protection 
— the moth.—Give us the particulars 
of your home-made extractor, by all means. 
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I am always glad to have my sales decreased 
when it results in a public good. Wooden 
utensils for honey have, I believe, been most- 
ly laid aside, however ; and although a bar- 
rel, or a half-barrel, will do very well for 
holding the machinery for an extractor, of 
late years they have rather gone out of use. 
Very likely, a temporary extractor might be 
rigged up in a few hours, on a plan such as 
yours, so as to save a crop of honey that 
would be lost while waiting to have an ex- 
tractor sent from a distance. By all means, 
tell us about it. 
ime 


HAND-POWER BUZZ-SAWS, ETC. 
BELTS OR COG-WHEELS; WHICH IS BETTER? 


N page 242 you ask the question, ‘*D» we want 
Q abelt on a hand-power buzz-saw?”’ Friend 
Bradley also says, ‘‘Tell friend Kingsley to 
throw his belt away, and fasten the saw to the shaft 
that the fly-wheel is on.’’ Well, it does seem that 
theory would texch us that this would be best; but I 
should like to affirm, that in this case there is a great 
difference between theory and practice. I have 
tried bis way exactly, but must say that it does not 
do as well as the way Ihave it. Why? Well, the 
faster your saw turns, the faster it will cut, and the 
better the work it will do; and again, with the belt 
pulling one way on the fly-wheel, and the cog-wheel 
the other, there is almost no friction on the shaft- 
bearings, the cog-wheels being near the fly-wheel. 

I think friend B.’s 12-inch saw a little improperly 
arranged, to not cut over 3% inches. I have made 
some of mine to cut 3in. witha ‘-in. saw. There is 
much to be gained in getting as great a depth as 
possible, especially fur a ripper. The job is very 
incomplete when we simply turn the nuts true, and 
place the saw between them. For example, I use %- 
inch mandrels, but use saws with 1l-inch hole, and on 
the first nut (octagon), Iturna place that will just 


fit the saw. 
BLACK LOCUST. 


I see in friend Wiltse’s talk about honey-plants, 
May number, he reports black locust as producing 
no honey. I must confess that I wasa little sur- 
prised at that; and if you, Mr. Root, or anybody else, 
could sit in this upstair room with a large locust- 
top just out the window, and see the golden-banded 
fellows alight upon a blossom, and begin to swell, 
and keep swelling until one drops off and stumbles 
away to his hive, Isay you’d be surprised too. I 
think it safe to say, that each strong colony is to-day 
carrying in locust honey at a rate of from 5 to 8 lbs. 
per day. You may judge how full the trees are of 
bloom, by the bunch I send you. 


Greeneville, Tenn. CHAS. KINGSLEY, 


I a 
“J. R..” AND THE WAY HE TRANS- 
FERS BEES. 


AS NARRATED BY HIS BROTHER. 


ered up his “trickets”’ and said he was going 


ee other evening my brother, ‘J. R,” gath- 
out to the railroad to transfer a hive of bees 


for the section boss. I had never seen any trans- 
ferring done, so I thought I must go along; and I 
thought since reading the A BC, on stings,I could 
Stand a few at any rate. We reached the place, and 
the first thing the women said was, they were ‘‘very 





bad to sting,” and did sting every time they went 
about them. ‘J. R.” did not pay any attention to 
that. While the rest of us stepped back he got 
every thing ready. The women wanted him to be 
sure to have every thing that he would need before 
he began, for they were going to get far away. “I 
am too!”’ echoed around from some half a dozen 
who had gathered there; but ‘J. R.” picked up his 
smoker (or what is left of one), and walked up to 
the old box hive that the bad bees were in, blew a 
little smoke in at the entrance, and thumped the 
hive and picked it up, and laid it down on the 
ground, and in a few minutes had it all to pieces, 
and the comb cut out, and put into a nice hive and 
frames, and without their stinging either. I asked 
him why he did not get a new smoker. He said he 
did not have the money. I told him I believed that 
Bro. Root would send him one, for he has quit chew- 
ing tobacco for one year. Now will you not send 
him a good smoker? and if you want pay for it, or 
you do not feel like sending him one for doing good 
to himself in quitting the use of the filthy tobacco, 
he will send it soon. He also is talking of sending 
for GLEASINGS, though he has sent off his money 
for hives, and has not got them yet, and no word 
why they are not sent, so he has much on his mind, 
and is wearied sometimes about not getting his 
hives. He says Root does business more to suit him. 

Georgetown, Ill., May 21, 1883. C. V. LINDLEY. 

I am really afraid, friend L., that he gives 
‘* Root’? more credit than he deserves just 
NOW. We have sent him the smoker. 


_——> +60 a 


AN A B C SCHOLAR’S FIRST YEAR'S 
EXPERIENCE, 


TRIALS, TRIBULATIONS, AND SUCCESS. 


NE year ago last May I took a strange notion 
O to try bee-keeping. I had a brother who had 
tried it enough to be an enthusiast on the 
subject. But he found better employment—he went 
to preaching; and the fall before, he had left quite a 
stock of hive material, section boxes, etc., with us. 
We bad ten colonies of black bees, and, having all 
this stock on hand, through his earnest persuasion I 
decided to make the attempt. It was only a trial, 
for I had no faith in the business as a matter of 
profit. It was also a very trying ordeal; for, though 
we had kept bees on the place fora number of years, 
I had scarcely attempted hiving a swarm; had nev- 
er taken off a box of honey, much less doing any 
thing else with them, and I dreaded to “ tackle”’ 
them as I would a herd of wild cats. But other 
reasons, added to my brother’s entreaties, goaded 
me on to make the attempt. 

Of our ten cvlonies, five were in the eight-frame 
Lapgstroth hives; two were in box hives; one in 
what was intended for a movable-frame hive, but 
had by mismanagement becn made the most im- 
movable and unprofitable of all, and two were in 
small cracker-boxes. I made no effort to transfer; 
but one of the last two named absconded. The other 
one did the same about a week later. I decided to 
have that one, so I put it into an empty L. hive. 
But mere hiving was of little avail. They would 
come out for one to put them back, as often as four 
times per day. I then tried feeding a little liquid 
honey we happened to have, and afterward some 
sugar syrup; but as soon as I ceased feeding, they 
absconded from the hive to that same old peach- 
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tree. At this juncture the smoker I had ordered 
arrived; and after a mental effort I resolved to give 
them a frame of brood from another hive. No 
soldier, it seemed to me, had ever undertaken a 
more daring enterprise than that appeared to me. 
Not one of our hives had ever been opened after 
they were set upon their stand. After a big dinner 
to make me stolid, good-natured, and brave, with 
smoker, hatchet, butcher-knife, a kettle of fire and 
smoking-wood, and my woman, I, in my shirt-sleeves, 
made the charge. We had always put our honey- 
board next to the frames, and of course they were 
sealed down tight. I had atussle to get the board 
loose, killing a number of bees in the operation. 
An old apiarist would have enjoyed the scene, if I 
did not. There was I on my knees, blundering 
away, my partncr standing with the smoker pointed 
like a cannon upon the «: voted stockade; and every 
time a bee would show its head, discharging the en- 
tire volume of that battery upon it. We pretty 
much smoked them out, and I worried a frame out 
of the center. I put it and the bees, which were 
then hanging to their favorite limb, into the hive. 
You may well believe that I was discouraged when 
those contrary little bugs swarmed out that after- 
noon, after all [had done. After I had about con- 
cluded to let them have their own way, however, 
they felt satisfied, and quietly returned of their own 
accord. I had no more trouble with them on that 
seore. 

I quickly learned to do many little jobs with the 
frightful little insects, that I would once have 
thought impossible. But my tribulations were not 
over. When white clover bloomed, and the bees 
began to cluster heavily in front of the hives, I was 
in a great flurry to get section boxes on. I had to 
teach myself every thing; or, rather, I and “ my 
woman”’ had to teach me, and the headwork of the 
latter was no small item; but I got them on—and 
then?—and then for eight long weeks I watched and 
waited for some favorable sign. Those “ onery 
bees’ would “lie out;’’ and when I would smoke 
them in they would lie up. They would settle them- 
selves complacently in the section boxés, and fairly 
laugh at me as I looked anxiously for some fruit of 
labor on the part of the world-famed busy bee. Oc- 
casionally a colony would swarm, often having two 
trials of it. This failure to do any thing during 
what is usually the best season, the secret of which 
was the extremely wet weather, was very discour- 
aging. I began to think that I could not make ex- 
penses, light as those expenses were. 

About the last of July, one old colony began to 
work on some of the starters next to the glass. It 
made me smile. In two days they quit it That 
made me droop. Ina few days a swarm came off. 
I then took another look, when, oh joy! two boxes 
of the next row showed comb nearly to the bottom 
of the box. That marked a new era in that sum- 
mer’s history of my apiary. Soon another and then 
another commenced work, until 14 colonies were 
busy in their upper stories. The honey season had 
begun ata time when, as I understood, it usually 
begins to fail. For two months the bees labored, 
and achieved as I believe blacks seldom do. I re- 
alized about 600 lbs. of comb honey, almost all in 
section boxes, and I would no doubt have obtained 
more if I had not hampered them all with separat- 
ors. How I did watch thier progress! From two to 
five times per day I would raise the caps, peep in, 
and calculate. How supremely pretty those boxes 





of white comb, when sealed, looked! and how I did 
smile! Thus far I have sold about 450 lbs. at an ay- 
erage of about 20 cents. I extracted about 90 Ibs. 
from surplus combs, selling the most of it in lots at 


12% cents. 
BEES WILL STING. 


At least, mine will sting me. It is true, that in 
the early part of the season I seemed to learn that 
there was scarcely any of the difficulty and danger I 
had so dreaded. I got along swimmingly. I would 
open hives, and take out and look over frames with- 
out veil, smoke, or stings. I felt proud of my suc- 
cess, but feared at the same time that a good begin- 
ning would make a bad ending, and so it proved. 
Later in the summer, although in the busiest of the 
season, they got to stinging me most viciously when 
walking quietly through the apiary. They grad- 
ually drove me to the use of the veil when remov- 
ing and putting on section boxes, although I learned 
to be easier and gentler with them allthetime. Of 
course, their rabidness reached its climax upon the 
sudden failure of the honey-crop. As they could 
not get at my face, they would plant their firebrands 
in my wrists as thick as grass, and once they sent 
me into my partner, whimpering, ** Mother! won't 
you help me pull these stings out?” Already this 
season I have had my face and eyes bunged uptwice, 
as if somebody had been fighting me. 

NEW SWARMS; THEIR EXTRA ENERGY AND INDUSTRY. 

New colonies store a great deal more honey than 
those that stay at home. New swarms were at work 
in the section boxes after filling the brood-chamber, 
when old stocks that had not yet swarmed were 
idling in the boxes and outside the hive. This year’s 
colonies produced twice as niuch section honey as 
those in the old hives, with their brood-chamber full. 
An after-swarm brought me as much as some old 
colonies; and when fixing them up for winter I 
found a great deal more in the brood-frames of the 
new stocks than in those of the old. Can this be be- 
cause it is the young bees are left at home at swarm- 
ing? I think itis because the swarm sent off just 
learns through necessity to be industrious. 

HEART’S-EASE, OR SMARTWEED. 

A variety of smartweed, I suppose it is the English 
variety, if the indications of the last year hold good, 
must be a first-class honey-plant. The wet season 
kept some fields from being cultivated at all, and in 
them and fields of corn, where the farmers could not 
keep the weeds down, there was a remarkable 
growth of this plant. I think that my bees gathered 
as much as, or more, from it than any other flower, 
and furnished honey for six or eight weeks. The 
quality of the honey is excellent. I never saw comb 
or sealed honey of a purer white, and I am not at all 
sure that I can tell it from white clover by the taste. 
I am wicked enough to hope that the immense crop 
of last year has so thoroughly seeded the earth, that 
the farmers can not get rid of the weed this year. 
In connection with this I would say, that when a 
frost, about the 20th of September, suddenly termi- 
nated the honey-season, considerable white clover 
was yet in bloom, smartweed blossoms were falling, 
and Spanish-needle honey was about gone. The 
yield of the latter lasted only about two weeks. 
Honey gathered from plants earlier than white clo- 
ver, in this locality, is not good. I can eat that from 
Spanish needle and goldenrod, but spring honey I 


can not ** go.” 
QUESTIONS. 


How high above the ground should hives be set? 
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D» you set your hives right down upon the pile of 
sawdust? Can comb honey be ripened out of the 
hive, as well as that which is extracted? An old 
apiarist tells me that he would render into wax all 
combs that had reached the age of four years, and 
make the bees buildanew. Would that be advisable? 
Do those old thick-walled cells diminish the size of 
the bees? Iam inclined tothink they do. Iexam- 
ined some old combs. Geo. F. ROBBINS. 

Mechanicsburg, Ill., June, 1883. 

Vhank you, friend R., for your vivid ac- 
count of your first year’s experience. One 
interesting thing in letters from beginners 
like you is to note the rapidity with which 
one can learn, under the influence of real, 
genuine zeal and enthusiasm. by another 
year you will be almost ready to give us one 
of the stunning reports that we are getting 
so frequently of late. You willsee by A B 
C and price list that we support our hives on 
four half-bricks. If you object to this height 
because the bottom-boards rot, turn your 
bricks up edgwise — Comb honey can be 
ripened out of the hive so as to be so thick 
it will searcely run, on the plan friend Doo- 
little has several times given.—It would be 
rather sad, I imagine, if our friends who buy 
so much fdn. were obliged to melt it ye and 
buy more once inevery four years. I should 
use comb ten years at least, and I don’t 
know but that I would twice that length of 
time. The idea that old combs make the 


bees smaller, is, I believe, an old exploded 
humbug. 


Bee Hotany, 





OR HONEY-PLANTS TO BE NAMED. 
WILD LUPINE. 
SEND you a specimen of a honey-plant that is 
new to me. Please write me what you know 
= about it; and if you wish them, I can supply 
you with seed, either for your own use or to sell. 
J. McL. BRown. 

Sowers, Dallis Co., Texas, May 17, 1883. 

Answer, by Prof. Lazenby :— 

This is a very pubescent specimen of Lupinus per- 
ennis, L.; calyx deeply bilabiate, 5-toothed. Wings 
of corolla slightly united at the summit. Stamens 
monadel phous, anthers alternately oblong and glo- 
bose; legume 3 to 5 seeded, in this specimen quite 
pubescent. This herb is found principally in sandy 
soil, growing about one foot high, and is often culti- 
vated for ornament. Several species of the genus 
are quite showy. The flowers of this species are 
blue, varying to nearly white, borne in a terminal 
raceme. Leaves palmately composed, 5 to 9 foliate; 
leflets oblanceolate, mucronate, 1 to 2 inches long, '4 
as wide; leaves alternate on the stem, pubescent be- 
neath; generally called ‘“* Wild Lupine,’ but often 
called **Sun-dial,’’ because its leaves are said to 
turn with the sun, facing it all day. 

W. R. LAZENBY. 

O. 8. U., Columbus, May 23, 1883. 

When I first saw the plant mentioned 
above, it seemed familiar, in some way ; but 
not until Prof. Lazenby mentioned ‘ sun- 
dial’ did I recognize it as a flower in our 
garden, away back in my boyhood. It was 
its i Sg habit of moving its leaves to- 
ward the sun, that used to attract my atten- 





tion. As I look at it now, after having 
studied the great family of peas and clovers, 
it somehow seems to be a connecting link 
in the wonderful series, and an old friend be- 
sides. 

A HONEY-PLANT THAT BEARS SOUR BERRIES. 

By this mail I send you a few seeds of a shrub 
which is one of our best bee-plants. It blooms very 
early in spring. If you should want more seeds of 
this shrub I will gather some for you; but you must 
let me know soon, as the sheep, goats, birds, and 
cattle, will soon eat them ali up. The bushes grow 
only about from 2 to 5 fect high. Please state what 
the botanical name is. As these berries are very 
sour, they are used for making vinegar. Hogs get 
fat on them. HERMAN FUCHS. 

Tiger Mills, Texas, May 5, 1883. 

Prof. Lazenby replies : — 

The branch with berries, we are are not able to de- 
termine from so little material. If the gentleman 
wil! send some flowers, if he can procure them with 
more leaves, we will try to determine what it is. 

Columbus, May 23, 1883. W. RR. LAZENBY. 

Now, Prof. L., I, in my innocence, should 
have told our friend that it was some sort of 
a sumac, on account of its sour berries, even 
if the leaves are quite different from any su- 
mac Il ever saw. Perhaps I should say ber- 
ries with some sour substance on the out- 
side, for that is really the only thing sour 
about them. 

ONE OF THE MILKWEEDS. 

Plants from Herman Fuchs, Tiger Mills, Burnett 
Co., Texas: No. 1 is a“ milkweed”’ (Asclepias), prob- 
ably A. Michauxii, Decaisne. It is a somewhat 
weedy plant, with a milky juice, and flowers in um- 
bels, regular, 5-parted, sepals and petals united at 
base; stigmas 2, united and covered by the united 
stamens. The flowers are given a peculiar appear- 
ance by the corona, or crown of hoods covering the 
stamens, and often inclosing a horn-like process. 
The pollen is collected into two masses in each an- 
ther, and united by slender stems. In this species 
the leaves are long-acuminate, 2-4 inches, green on 
both sides; umbels, 20 to 39 flowered. Pedicels about 
linch long, slightly pubescent. The calyx is green, 
sepals lanceolate, corolla greenish white, petals 
spreading; hoods yellowish green, closely folded in- 
ward. Itisa plant often very troublesome to bees, 
the pollen-masses adhering to their feet, and clog- 
ging them when they visit the flowers. Fruit, folli- 
cles, in pairs. 

PRIMROSES AS HONEY-PLANTS. 

No. 2 belongs to the ‘* Evening- Primrose’’ family 
(Onagracece), and to the genus (Mnothera; but the 
species is not given in any botanies at my command. 
It is an herb with alternate leaves, 4-parted flowers, 
the calyx-tube united with and prolonged beyond 
the slender ovary. Petals 4, obovate, bright yellow, 
stamens 8, with long anthers; pistil compound, with 
a four-lobed stigma; ovary long (1 in.), and slender, 
4-celled, many-seeded. The flowers are about 1 inch 
broad, and very showy~ Several species in this fam- 
ily are quite pretty ornamental plants, and a num- 
ber are very pernicious weeds. Found chiefly in 
pastures, and on the borders of cultivated fields. 

WILLIAM R, LAZENBY. 

Culumbus, O., May 16, 1883. 

Our friends will recognize the former as 
the milkweed figured in our books, and that 
has so often been complained of as an enemy 
to the bees, 
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Heads of Grain, 


From Different Fields. 


THE MAN WHO DIDN’T WANT ANY MORE BEES. 
WISH to tell you something about the colony of 
Lt black bees, which is new to me, and probably 
may be of someinterest to you. Itswarmed on 
the 25th of April, a large swarm; but I did not want 
them, and they remained on the tree over three 
days and nights before they left. B. B. TeMPue. 

Danville, Va., May 24, 1883. 

Why, my friend, I don’t see any thing half 
so funny about the bees as I do about you. 
I wonder what our A 5 C friends will think, 
to hear of a man who would let a rousin 
good swarm hang three days on a tree, an 
in the month of April too! Why, if we had 
them here we should expect to build up a 
whole apiary with them in one season ; or if 
we sold bees and queens by the pound, we 
should make them do enough to pretty near- 
ly, if not quite, buy a cow before snow comes 
again. Are bees so plentiful in your parts 
that a body could get fine large swarms in 
the fore part of the season, just for the ask- 
ing ? Well, well! I suppose they are gone; 
but I should really like to know which way 
they went, and if they left any comb inside 
the cluster, after their three days’ sojourn, 
wondering all the time, probably, why you 
pon he ** get up and dust,” and put them into 
a hive. 


SOUTH-WESTERN MISSOURI, ETC. 

I settled here in 1870, and have traveled over most 
of this part of the State. From what the old settlers 
say, it must have been a perfect paradise for bees 
before the country was settled up. The settlers 
have told me they had found as many as forty bee- 
trees in a season, and that prairie chickens got so 
much honey-dew on their wings they could not fly. 
I have seen it very abundant, but the honey is poor 
and dark, and I would rather the bees would eat it 
than I. But we have some splendid honey-plants 
that are natives of this country. I guess I had bet- 
ter say something about honey-plants, for that is 
where bees get the honey. 

BUCKBUSH, AGAIN. 

The best native is what is called buckbush. It is 
ashrub about two feet high; commences to bloom 
about the first of July,and from that to August; 
and in the fall and winter it is covered with small 
red berries. The buckbush yields a honey that I 
think has no superior, and bees will fill their hives 
before you are thinking about it, when it is in bloom. 
Simpson grows everywhere. We have three or four 
varieties of sumac. Red-bud grows along the 
streams; also willow and maple on the prairie. We 
have a great many plants that the bees work on. 
There is a variety of cleome that the bees are very 
fond of. There is a plant, the leaves of which re- 
semble spearmint, and the flower grows on a spike 
like gladiolus, that continues in bloom from June 
till September, and which I think is equal to the 
Simpson. Then we have goldenrod and wild dah- 
lias, and sunflower in great profusion. Of the culti- 
vated honey-plants, we have the different varieties 
of clover, all of which do well, but are not very plen- 
tiful, owing to the newness of the country; but pop- 
lar caps the climax of them all, except the willow 











jessamine, of which I wrote you. In conclusion, I 
will say, from what I can learn from reports from 
other sections, and my own experience, that we 
have a good bee country. Weare highly favored in 
respect to climate, there being little or no trouble in 
wintering. Ihave never lostahive by cold. Bees 
fly more here in the winter than I want them to. 

Hudson, Mo., May 21, 1883. S.S. JOHNSON, 

Our friends will recognize the buckbush 
as the Symphoricarpus, already described 
and illustrated in our back numbers. 


SWEET CLOVER, ETC.; AND SOME OF FRIEND MC GEE’S 
PLEASANTRY. 

I thought I had enough hives, sections, and other 
fixings; but when ! see how strong tne colonies are, 
with a prospect of a heavy fruit-bloom, especially 
peaches, and the immense cuantity of sweet clover 
that is almost knee-high everywhere, it scares me to 
think of it. I expect a big surplus from sweet clo- 
ver this season. You know the 36% lbs. taken two 
years ago was from sweet clover in August, when 
every thing clse was dried up. Apricots opened last 
Saturday; peaches will be out to-morrow. Sweet 
cherries blossomed this morning. Well, how is Un- 
cle Amos and Ernest, and all the rest of the girls and 
boys? and how is the carpet-stretcher? Teil Miss— 
“Uno” that the softer the wax, the casier the car- 
pet-stretcher will work. I have got the telephone 
up. It works well. You ought to have heard the 
bees rattle it yesterday. I don’t know what kind of 
a racket they will make on it when they swarm. 
Tell Mr.—(with the white hat in the saw-room)—to 
keep his eyes on the boy when he saws out the hives. 
I guess this is all you will have time to read to-day. 
Remember me kindly to Ernest and all the rest, es- 
pecially old Mr.—what’s his name that packs the 
hives? Uno. GEORGE H. MCGEE. 

Point Marblehead, O., May 8, 1883. 

SCRAPS FROM AN A B C; WINTERING. 

Winter is gone, and I am through it without the 
loss of a single colony. Chaff packing did it. I am 
sorry that I have not watched the temperature at 
which a bee becomes stiff through cold. When we 
on the coldest days of winter can keep the inside of 
the hives above that, the great problem of winter- 
ing is solved; at least, I know one who thinks so. 
Some of my colonies last fall would not more than 
cover 6 L. frames. I left in the full number, 10, aud 
it appears to me that the cluster moved en masse 
across the hive, following up the honey. 

DYSENTERY. 

Neighbor W.,'2 mile from me, last fall had 7 col- 
onies; 5 were in frame hives, 2 in box hives, all un- 
protected, except honey-board and cottage-roof 
cover. I examined them last fall,and found them 
in as good condition as were mine, except one, for 
which I gave him directions how and what to feed, 
but they died early from starvation; 3 others diet 
of dysentery, caused by nothing butcold. The hives 
were in a bad mess; the sides were literally covered 
with dirt. The combs contained at least 8 ibs. of 
honey to the hive. There was not a bee left in one 
to-day, having left honey and brood in all stages. 
Cold was the sole cause of dysentery in this case. 

TREE-PLANTING. 

I have planted this spring 10 maple and 100 bass- 
wood trees, from 6 to 12 ft. high, on the sides of the 
public road. I trimmed some to a straight pole, and 
on a few Il left only a few branches, and a couple I 
did not cut at all. I was laughed at by a few, who 
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said I was foolish to plant trees for the benefit of 
others; but laughing does not hurt me any. If we 
sit down and wait for things to turn up, they will 
never turn up; the worldis too full of sitters and 
laughers now. As friend Doolittle says, sitting 
around sajoons never accomplishes any thing. I am 
on friend D.’s side there every time. 
STATISTICS. 

I wish to make a suggestion, which I think would 
be of benefit to bee-kcepersin making out stati-tics, 
were they to give the coldest weather registered at 
their respective places, as it then would be known 
what they had to contend with in wintering. Jan- 
uary 2Ist and 22d was our coldest — 6° below zero. 

BUZZ-SAWS. 

About Capistmas, after studying the engraving in 
GLEANINGS, I concluded to build a power saw. I 
ran it from a shaft running 35 revolutions per min- 
ute, with pulleys to give 800 revolutions. It is not 
very stylish, but it is lightning ‘‘on the cut.”” [use 
12-inch saws. I bought a sccond-hand mandrel, con- 
nected boxes, at a bargain, and an old 16-inch saw on 
itat the time. I put it on the grindstone, cleaned it 
up, took it to the saw-works, and had it cut down to 
12 inches, and purchased a Simonds cut-off saw. No 
foot-power saws for me. I have made all my hives, 
frames, separators, and racks, and find it nice work 
— that is, to gct every thing as it ought to be. 


WIL ELLIs. 
St. David's, Ont., Can., May 14, 1883. 
SOFTENING THICK, OR CANDIED HONEY, BY STEAM, 
ETO. 
You say, on page 252, ‘* Your plan for softening 
honey by steam is hardly new.’’ Well, is this your 
conclusion, or can you give some one’s experience? 


Now, own up, as you did about the bees going right 
off without clustering, or tell us all about it; and if 
you know, why did you not tell us about it before? 
Further: if you knew about it, why did you ask the 
question, Does not the water from the condensation 
of the steam dilute the honey so much as to make it 


unsalable? We extracted only about 600 Ibs. last 
spring in the way mentioned, and that was rather 
thicker than it should be for market. When fairly 
cool, nearly one-fourth was candied in the bottom. 
Most certainly, if we had wished to feed the honey, 
we never should have extracted it; neither would we 
recommend others to extract. W. H. BALCH. 
Oran, N. Y., May, 1883. 


But it so happens now, friend B., that I 
was not mistaken about the bees going off 
without clustering, does it not? In the back 
volumes of our journals, many plans have 
been given for softening old thick honey, 
that it might be extracted; and I had an 
impression that steam had been tried, but I 
may be mistaken. It seems to me that wa- 
ter added to honey, in any shape, would in- 
jure the color and flavor, and it was my im- 
pression that this was the objection urged 
when the idea was suggested some time ago. 
I can not now turn to the place where it was 
discussed, but perhaps some of our older 
readers can. 


SMOKE FOR GETTING SWARMS OUT OF INCONVENIENT 
PLACES. 


Mr. Benedict said: A good plan is to have a long 
pole of pine or basswood, made so it can be spliced, 
if not long enough, or with a groove to slide one in the 
other, to lengthen it; have a strap of iron on one 





end to fasten rags or other material to make a heavy 
smoke; if the bees alight in a high place, smoke 
them until they are dislodged. They will almost in- 
variably alight nearer the ground than their first 
place of lodgement. It is best to apply the smoke 
as soon as they begin to settle. Sometimes they 
alight in the forks of a tree, and then it is necessary 
to use a good dealof smoke. Have another pole with 
a swarming-box attached, made with the sides bored 
full of % or % inch holes; put this box above the 
bees, and if they do not run into it, smoke them in. 
Mr. McCreary uses the pole and swarming-box. He 
fastens two large pieces of comb on the pole, pour- 
ing melted wax between them to fasten them to- 
gether; he seldom uses smoke. He has tried Bene- 
dict’s plan, but likes the pole with comb attached 
best; he did not cut a limb to get a swarm last year 
at swarming time. The pole he uses is made in sec- 
tions, to slide up to lengthen the pole. 
MorrROwW Co. BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSO'N. 
Cardington, O., May 11, 1883. 


APPLE-BLOS3OM HONEY. 

Pardon me for trespassing on your valuable time; 
but are you not mistaken in regard to the honey 
from apple-blossoms? On page 94 of A BC, you say, 
““They are neither equal in quantity nor quality to 
clover, basswood, and some others.’’ Now, in this 
locality they are better in quantity, and, it seems to 
me, equal in quality. My best hive gave me ‘36 lbs. 
in ten days; 4or 5 of them very bad weather. A 
friend of mine who has had a large experience says 
he has known them to gather 10 to 15 Ibs. per day, 
which, considering the quantity of bees in a hive at 
this season of the year, seems to me an immense 
yield. The sample I send you was about one-fourth 
sealed, and has been extracted 36 hours. 

Unionville, Conn., May 30, 1883. C.J. SANFORD. 


I really beg your pardon, friend §8., and 
gladly change the statement made in the 
A. BC book. Your sample of honey is beau- 
tifully clear, and has an unmistakable flavor 
of apple-blossoms. If I were to decide, I 
think I would give fully as much for it as 
for clover or basswood. Since tasting of 
your sample, I am reminded that I have oft- 
en cut out luscious mouthfuls of apple-blos- 
som honey, when the combs just began to 
show it, and then it always seemed beauti- 
ful; but when we got out the extractor, and 
took out a pailful or more, it seemed to be 
dark and rank. Itnowlooksas if other hon- 
ey, possibly from dandelions or hickory, 
might have been mixed with it. I now feel 
enthusiastic over apple-blossom honey again, 
and I should really like some of it bottled 
and labeled, so we might let the great sweet- 
loving public pass their judgment on it. 

MAKING THIN FOUNDATION. 

Just tell the ** brothers,’’ as you call them, when 
making thin fdn. into strips, just as the last end of 
the strip is going through, to start another, so as to 
let them lap a little, and there is no trouble to take 
up the end as it comes through. You can make the 
strips several yards in length this way, and cut in 
two as you please. You will say, perhaps, the idea 
is not new, and that some one has written about it 
before, no doubt. At any rate, I am giad to have all 
the little hints and helps suggested by others, 
whether I can suggest any thing new or not; and I 
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think the pre-eminence of your journal lies in these 

small things, so fully explained that all can under- 

stand them. J. G. FITZGERALD. 
Brookston, Tex., May 18, 1883. 


CLUSTERING BEFORE GOING OFF, AGAIN. 

I generally calculate they will cluster; but last 
season I had one swarm come out one day and clus- 
ter, and I put them back and gave them combs that 
were empty, and made more room for them. The 
next day or two they came out again and worked off 
to the south over the cornfield, nearly out of sight, 
before I concluded I'd better walk after them, and I 
had to walk pretty fast for a while to get even; then 
I thought I would scatter some dirt among them, as 
I was on soft plowed ground, which I kept up for 
some little way; but they still persisted in trying to 
make off. They went some 60 reds, when, coming to 
the end of the field and some bushes, they had got 
pretty well confused, and alighted in threc or more 
places. At first I shook and jarred the smaller clus- 
tera, and finaliy got the most of them together in 
one place; then I found the queen, took her back in 
my hand, and left them to come when it should be 
their good pleasure. This may not hit the case; but 
the next day or two a first swarm came out, made 
off against the wind, and I let them get quite a start 
across the cornfield, about as far as the others, and 
I just did my best to stop them for quite a way, 
when they turned off to the west and alighted on a 
burr-oak bush, and I caught that queen and brought 
her back in my hand, the same as the other. This 
swarm had not been out,to my knowledge; but 
that they came out of hives at this time, I know, and 
they acted as though they were going a long way to 
cluster, any way. I was working in the yard, and 
saw them myself. V. W. KEENEY. 

Shirland, Ill., May 10, 1883. 


QUAKING-ASPEN FOR SECTIONS. 

Have you ever tried aspen, or what we call quak- 
ing-aspen wood, for sections? It is the whitest wood 
1 know of; is of very fine grain, and soft. I believe 
G.M. Doolittle calls it ** popple;’’ others call it pop- 
lar; but it is not liriodendron. 

I went into winter with 22 colonies in good fix: 
came through with 22, but one was queenless, and 
one a drone-layer. The rest are-in splendid condi- 
tion; plenty of brood in all stages, and lots of drones 
with some flying. 

I sold all my honey last year at 20 cts. per lb.; some 
in sections, 1% lbs., and some in large boxes holding 
from 20 to 28 lbs.; no difference on that account. I 
will try extracted honey this year. 

GREEN R. SHIRER. 

Adamsville, Ohio, May 10, 1883. 

I have never tried the aspen, for there is 
not enough of it near us to make it any ob- 
ject. I have seen some blocks split ont for 
stovewood that were wonderfully white. In 
localities where it can be found in abund- 
ance, it might be an object to collect for 
choice sections. 


GIVING BEES A FLY IN WINTER. 

Your contributors often speak of giving their bees 
a‘‘nice fly.” It seems to be done by placing the 
hives in the sun, and creating a summer tempera- 
ture for the time, during which the bees come out, 
this is questionable. Some of these bees, probably 
a large per cent of them, are chilled by the cold at- 
mosphere without, and never get back. The loss 





may be serious. Is it necessary that bees have a fly? 
It is said the queen never flies but once. Do the 
workers in the hive ever tly? I have some hives so 
located that, when their occupants are made lively 
by natural heat, and come out, they find it warm and 
pleasant everywhere. I like this plan better than 
locating in the sun,in the early spring. The sub- 
stance with which the twigs are coated, and birds 
““stuck’”’ by the feet, is called ** birdlime,”’ and is de- 
scribed in the cyclopedias. I mention this, as you 
seem incredulous. Dr. J. W. THOMAS. 

Abbeville, S. C., May 20, 1883. 

It ts questionable, friend T., when the bees 
fly out, and don’t get back; but if I am cor- 
rect, a good healthy colony of bees will be 
age! sure to get back whenever they can 

e induced to flyout. Where beesre badl 
demoralized with the dysentery they will 
often fly out in great numbers, and not come 
back at all, and [ do not know but that they 
would die just about the same, if they were 
not allowed to fly at all. We have good rea- 
son to think, many times, that a fly saves 
the life of a colony; and a recent report 
seems to furnish very conclusive evidence 
that this is so.—Thanks for your suggestion 
in regard to birdlime. 


WATERING AND SALTING BEES; ANOTHER DEVICE. 

If you want to keep nurse, or feeder bees, from 
bothering your neighbors’ pumps and old soggy well- 
buckets, just place in some convenient spot a trough 
made out of some old soggy wood, but clean. Fill it 
partly full of water; dissolve a table-spoon heaping 
full of salt to three gallons of water; it may have to 
be stronger than this to draw their attention to the 
trough; but when once they have found it, a spoon- 
ful to three gallons of water is enough. The bees 
greatly prefer this to common water, and I believe 
that the brood that is reared is superior in strength 
to that where this is not done. Yet the best part of 
this economy is to save the loss of your nurse bees 
that have to go to pumps and wells for their wa- 
ter; and, in lieu of salt, must suck from manure- 
heaps in the barnyard. J. B. HARTENSTINE. 

Mattoon, Coles Co., Iil., May 6, 1883. 

Thank you, friend I]. We have many 
times tried to get our bees to using salt 
water, but without success. Perhaps it was 
because it was used too strong. I would by 
all means keep up such a device, if the bees 
would use it, and your idea seems to take 
intoaccount the fondness bees often seem to 
show for wet sawdust or wet sand. 


BROOD-REARING LATE IN THE FALL; ARE WE SURE IT 
IS TO BE DESIRED? 

I lost 15 colonies out of 18, from dysentery. Chaff 
packing and Hill’s device would not save them. If 
winter had held on one or two weeks longer, I should 
have saved but one, and that one bad an Italian 
queen chat could hardly be stimulated to laying suf- 
ficiently to keep up an ordinary supply of bees. All 
the rest had more or less brood in all stages the last 
of Nov., when the thermometer ran down to zero, 
and very soon afterward they began to die. Has it 
occurred to any of our old * veterans,’ that so much 
brood in the hive at the beginning of winter might 
produce it? I. D. PEARCE. 

Kirksville, Mo., May, 1883. 

While you speak of it, friend P., it occurs 
to me that I once had a queen that would 
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not lay at all in the fall, even though I fed 
the stock, and tried every way to get her to, 
because her cluster of bees was so small. 
When it came time, I put her with her little 
ball of bees into the wintering-house, with 
hardly an idea that she could come through ; 
but to my surprise there was just about 
the same little ball of bees there in the 
spring; acd when it got real warm she com- 
menced to lay, and her colony did about as 
well as any of them. 


BEES FLYING NINETY MILES PER HOUR, ETC. 

Editor Gleanings :— The June No. is just received, 
and I am sorry to see that you bave misunderstood 
me. I never said that it is ‘'very dangerous for 
those to write on a subject whose knowledge is in- 
complete.”’ What I said was, that “ arguing in re- 
gard to matters concerning which our knowledge is 
incomplete’’ is very apt to lead us into error. The 
word arguing here means drawing conclusions, prov- 
ing or showing, as when Milton says, ‘*So many laws 
argue so many sins’’— a common enough meaning 
for the word. If you will allow me, however, I will 
put the proposition in another shape: ‘One of the 
most dangerous sources of fallacy is the drawing of 
conclusions from incomplete data.’’ If you can find 
a man who does not agree with that, send him along, 
and Barnum will no doubt give him a good salary as 
a natural curiosity. That we may ultimately arrive 
at a correct conclusion in this matter, it is necessary 
that the question be kept free from mere deductions 
drawn from imaginary facts; that is, alleged facts 
which have no existence. A very good example of 
such vicious methods of reasoning is found in the 
argument of E. E. Ewing on page 314, June GLEAN- 
INGS. His imaginary ** vacuum,” in which the bees 
are held and “ kept above the cars with scarcely an 
cffort,” must be very amusing to any one who has 
the most elementary knowledge of the laws which 
govern the motions of aerial fluids. You imply 
in your note, that Doolittle and myself believe that 
the usual speed of bees is 90 miles per hour. I ex- 
pressly disclaimed this. Some horses have attained 
a speed of a mile in 2 m. 30s8.: is it fair to say that 
horses travel at the rate of a mile in 2 m. 30 sec.? In 
regard to tbe distance to which bees will fly: A 
friend who has justieft me says that he feels certain 
that they will travel fifteen miles,as he has seen 
them in large numbers on the prairies in the old 
times, at a distance of fully 15 miles from either tim- 
ber or houses. JOHN PHIY, 

Cedar Brae, N. J., June 5, 1883. 


Thank you, friend P., for pointing out to 
me myerror. I certainly did overlook the 
fact that your caution was really about 
drawing conclusions; but even if it was, I 
thought you were a little rough on the breth- 
ren, and, begging your pardon, I think so 
yet. You areascientific man, and accus- 
tomed to “ drawing conclusions ” in a scien- 
tific manner, while we, many of us, are hard- 
working men, without much college train- 
ing; but for all that, we are sound and 
practical; and if the present advanced state 
of scientific bee-keeping is not largely the 
result of our work and research, I don’t 
know whose work it is. You are, perhaps, 
aware of what wretched work Agassiz and 
Tyndall made of it, when they thought they 
might be able to help us. Friend Ewing, 
whom you cite, has perhaps not worded his 
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remarks just as he might have done; but 
for all that, I think we all understood clear- 
ly the important fact he gave us. After he 
mentioned it, it occurred to me that I had 
seen Jeaves carried along by a train, in ex- 
actly the way he describes. We want you 
to help us,friend P.; but please bear in 
mind, we bee-folks are all brothers and sis- 
ters; and if one makes a mistake, he expects 
to have it pointed out to him with brotherly 
kindness. You havecalled brother Ewing’s 
philosophy ‘‘ amusing ;”’ but Iam sure if he 
thinks best to reply at all, it will be in a 
Christian spirit of gentlemanly courtesy. 


FLORIDA; FRIEND WCLFENDEN’S IDEA OF [T. 

So you think we need the cold weather to sort 
o’ brace us up and make us fly around lively, do you? 
To speak plainly, you think if we go to Florida we 
shall get lazy. Well, you are about right. The na- 
tives all say they would rather sit in the shade and 
see the negroes work than todoit themselves. They 
also say I will soon be of the same mind. Well, so 
beit. Iam going totry it. I have bought a small 
orange-grove, and am going down in the fall. Part 
of itis in bearing too. Don't you want a box next 


fall? 
ORANGE-GROVES. 


Shall I tell you of the orange-tree? They are 
raised from the seed, and, unlike the apple, the 
young tree will produce fruit like the parent stock, 
and bear in from seven toten years. Young trees 
are also taken from the woods, but these have to be 
budded, as the fruit is sour and bitter. These will 
bear in from 5 to7 years from the bud. The orange 
trees blossom in Feb., and the fruit is picked in Dec., 
and you do not find blossoms and fruit in all stages 
of development, as I had been told. The fruit will 
remain on the tree for,months after it is ripe; but it 
does not, for it is picked and sold. 

June 3, 1883. J. L. WOLFENDEN. 


WINTERING IN SIMPLICITY HIVES. 
I have 12 colonies of bees. They wintered nicely 
on summer stands, four or five in double-walled 
hives; the rest, no protection except boxes over 
the hives to keep off cold winds—all in your Simplic- 
ity hives. Toe food for all was granulated sugar 
syrup, which I think is ‘he feed for winter, every 
time. No dysentery, no spotting the hives. Hives 
were pushed forward so there was at least one-half 
inch open space the whole width of hive. The sec- 
ond hive was set on top with chaff cushion, and holes 
bored in ends of cover to let off the moisture, and 
every thing was dry and nice. Hilli’s device was 
over the frames, which I think is far preferable to 
punching holes in the combs. All are breeding 
nicely now. R. J. Fox. 
Natick, Mass., May 18, 1883. 
EARLY SWARMING IN MAY. 

Tell your friend who crows over his early swarm 
of the 18th of May, that he will have to do earlier 
business than that, for he is badly left. My friend 
John Colvin, of Schelisburg, writes me on the 28th 
of April,—at least, the last week in that month,— 
“Thave just hiveda very large natural swarm of 
bees, and have been stung like the dickens,” if you 
know how that is. He has also had some five or six 
since. A Mr. Shondenour had two first swarms the 
first week in May.. We have a late season, and lo- 
cust and white clover are here together. 


Ep. D. HECKEMAN, 
Pittsburgh, Pa , June 5, 1883, 
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PURE HONEY, AND FRIEND MUTH’S “ PLATFORM.” 

The following letters explain themselves 
without comment:— 

Mr. Chas. F. Muth:—We have an inquiry from Mi- 
lan, Italy, asking us to name the most important 
manufacturers of glucose in this country. We pre- 
sume that you arc the best posted gentleman in the 
United States on the glucose question, and write to 
ask if you can give us the names of a few to trans- 
mit to our Italian friend. TD), LANDRETH & SONS, 

Philadelphia, Pa., May 9, 1883. 

Reply, by friend Muth:— 

Gents:—Your favor is at hand, asking me for the 
names of the most prominent manufacturers of 
glucose. Iam a dealer in pure honey, and never 
purchased a pound of glucose; consequence is, I 
have sold more than 300,000 lbs. of honey since last 
October, without the aid of adrummer. New York 
and Chicago honey-dealers are better posted in re- 
gard to glucose manufacturers. It appears that our 
European cousins are acquiring the same tendency 
to corruption that we possess. I am sorry that we 
can not accommodate you, and remain yours truly, 

Cincinnati, O. CHAS. F. MuTH. 


CHICKENS IN THE BEE-YARD. 

The question is asked, if any of the fraternity 
have ever tried keeping chickens in the same yard. 
The question is answered, but not positively, by 
yourself, Ihave let my chickens run at will amongst 
my bees. One evening last summer my wife called 
my attention to the act of an old biddy gobbling the 
bees going out and coming in at the entrance of one 
of my best hives. I looked too and saw her take and 
eat them as fast as she would have eaten corn. I 
called ‘‘ Fancy,” our little terrier, and it was but a 
short time till that hen was caught and killed, and 
we found plenty of bees in her crop. 

GOING OFF WITHOUT CLUSTERING, AGAIN. 

I can stand up, and hold both hands up for the 
truth of it—two cases of it before i took GLEANINGS. 
I have had several go off without clustering, and one 
I very well remember I watched for sonre time, know- 
ing before it came it would be alarge swarm; and 
being anxious to save it, Iwatched diligently. Well, 
it commenced to come; and as fast as it came it also 
went, in spite of all the rattle of tin pans and cow- 
bell. Off she went with the whole family with her, 
and I after her; but they flew faster than I could 
run, and “you bet”? Iwas considerably out of fix 
about losing it, after sucha hard run. Since I have 
taken to clipping queens’ wings, I never lose a 
swarm. W. H. FERUGUSON. 

Bloomdale, Wood Co., Ohio. 


A GOOD WORD FOR HYBRIDS. 

If I could get any and all bees as good as one 
swarm of hybrids Ll have, I should be fully satisfied. 
They stick to the combs nicely, and are gentile to 
handle, and such workers I never saw. They just 
pass in and out, and never stop to tell stories, but 
work and talk at the same time, and you know that 
with us, where there is so much to do at all times, if 
we stop about the door to talk, we shall be just so 
backward with the thousand and one jobs that must 
be done to make a success. I think it’s something 
so with the bees. Iam going to breed one batch of 
queens from this swarm for my own use, and see 
what they will be. Of course, they and their proge- 
ny will be dark, but I shall look for light honey from 
them. I should like to have you see that swarm. 











You could look them over without smoke or gloves 

either. The queen is 3 years old, but does her own 

housework the same as ever, having 7 Langstroth 

frames nearly full of brood May 24, and also about 

ready to take boxes. Don’t you think I have one 

stock to feel pleased with? E. P. CHURCHILL, 
North Auburn, Me., May 24, 1883. 


HIVING-BASKETS, ETC. 
Sceing quite a little said about hiving-baskets, 
etc., let me give you the kind I have used for the 
last five years. It isa common market-basket, one 
that is made out of round willow, such as almost any 
grocery store keeps. They hold about three pecks, 
and are made oblong, with flaring sides. To prepare 
them for bee use,I line them with cheap cotton 
cloth. After cutting off the handle (they usually 
have a handle on them) on one side, attach a piece 
of this factory cloth, large enough to cover over the 
top. The one Mr. Heddon describes as using is too 
large; it lets the bees spread out too much. Little 
things go to make up larger ones in a season's work, 
and those who haven't any thing better may, if they 
choose, try my kind of a hiving-basket. 
Glenwood, Mich., May 24, 1883. W.H. SHIRLEY. 


THE SYRIAN BEES; SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT THEM. 

Some time ago I wrote to D. A. Jones for particu- 
lars about the Syrian bees, but have not heard from 
him. In what estimation are they held to-day by 
disinterested parties? Are they better than any 
other imported bees, and in what respect? Are 
they better workers than the Italians? Are they 
hardier or larger? Are they docile? 

Piqua, O., May 26, 1883. J. D. KRUSCHK. 

Friend K., if you will read over the re- 
ports in our back numbers for the past two 
or three years, you will see that very diverse 
and conflicting views are held. While some 
have decided them to be in many respects 
better, others have decided right the other 
way. I believe all are pretty well agreed on 
at least two points, however. These two 
points are, prolificness and temper. They 
will rear brood faster than Italians, without 
question, and, as a rule, they sting worse, 
especially where one does not know just how 
to take them. They are little if any larger, 
and, as a rule, I do not believe they are 
hardier. 


PRESSING THE WIRES INTO THE FOUNDATION. 

I press wire into fdn. with an instrument like a 
traeing-wheel. I took a spur-rowel for the wheel. 
The points should be about % inch apart, and at 
least 44 inch wide across the wires, and just wide 
enough the other way not to cut the wires; have the 
points creased a little, so they will not slip off. I 
think this an improvement on the carpet-stretcher. 
My sheets are drawn out over the wires so nicely, 
with not a cell changed, that if you could not see the 
wires you would not know where they are, Try it. 

H. A. HARRIMAN. 

Grand Lake, Ark., May 21, 1883. 

Friend H., the wheel is an old device, and 
was described in our back volumes some 
time ago. We have used one, but it bother- 
ed some by not going up close to the frame, 
and we think it does not work as well, nor 
as rapidly, as the carpet-stretcher. Since 
adopting the latter, we have had little if any 
complaint about frames shipped by freight 
or express, filled with foundation. 
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HOW DID THEY GET THEIR QUEEN ? 

The following rather curious case came under my 
notice recently. A neighbor whokeeps a good many 
bees noticed that a weak colony had a great many 
drones. He opened the hive, and found drone brood 
in werker-cells. He also found a fertils queen, evi- 
dently a young one, and a cell, half destroyed, from 
which she had been, apparently, hatched. The eggs 
from this queen all produce workers, and the drone 
brood has now disappeared from the hive. The bees 
in the colony are all black, but the bees from this 
queen are hybrid. The presence of the drone brood 
would seem to indicate the presence of a fertile 
worker. I can see no solution to the problem, unless 
it is that the fertile worker died, and the queen-cell 
started from her brood failed to come to maturity. 
This queen might have got into the hive from some 
colony that hadswarmed out. What do you think of 
it? Do bees ever stea! brood from which to raise a 
queen? CHAS. BOWLES. 

Hillsboro, Ohio, June 5, 1883. 


This looks something like a case of steal- 
ing an egg or larva, friend b., but yet I 
think there is another and easier solution. 
The old queen, before she failed entirely, 
laid drone eggs in worker-cells, and the bees, 
from instinct, started queen-cells from some 
of the last worker eggs she had laid. The 
drones in worker cells were not all hatched 
when the young queen commenced to lay, 
and this was the state of affairs when the 
hive was opened. The young bees were hy- 
brids, because she met an Italian drone from 
some Italian stock in the neighborhood. 


MOVING TO FLORIDA. 

If any persons intend to come to Florida under the 
impression that there is such a great difference be- 
tween making a living at the Northand here, I think 
they had better change tkeir ideas quickly, and 
stay athome, If a man is willing to work, let him 
come; but if he is not already comfortably fixed 
where he now is, he will find that, if he has to live 
by labor of any kind, he will have just as much 
work here to do as elsewhere, to make the same liv- 
ing; and, in a great many cases, more inconvenien- 
ces than in a more thickly settled place. I believe 
the future here is brighter for a young man than al- 
most anywhere else in the United States; but the 
first four or five years wi!l require bard and steady 
work. So far as bee keeping here is concerned, I 
can not speak, as I have had no experience in that 
line. As regards any one coming here for health, he 
must judge for himself, for a man will do many 
things for health that he would do for no other 
cause. Asa State, I think Florida will rank among 
the first, if not the first. I should like very much to 
see our State settled by people from all sections, 
provided they do not come with the idea that they 
can live without working themselve?, or paying for 
the work. D. L. ALEXANDER. 

Altcna, Orange Cc., Fla., June &, 1883. 


FROM A “FRIEND” INDEED. 
Although I am a stranger to thee, and but a new 
subscriber to thy valuable journal, this being my 


first year, I want to thank thee at this time for the | 


many kind words and good counsel which I have 
read in the four numbers of this volume. 1am very 
much interested in reading the various depart- 
ments, but more especially that coming under the 
head of Our Homes, I think that part alone is worth 


| more than two or three prices of the paper. I bought 
| two stands of bees last fall; and in order to get post- 
ed on the subject I subscribed for GLEANINGS and 
the Kansas Bee-Keeper, and bought a copy of A BC. 
Bees have come through the winter all right. If I 
live I will report at some future time what my suc- 
cess at the business may be. I hope to make it a 
success, but if I do not, and the bees all die, don’t 
put me down in the *Growler’s Column,” for I do 
not propose to grumble and complain, but expect to 
try to live so that I can praise the Lord and be hap- 
py: JARED P. ATKINSON. 
Tehama, Cherokee Co., Kan., April 7, 1883. 


WAX AND ROSIN FOR FASTENING STARTERS IN SEC- 
TIONS. 

What per cent of wax and rosin did friend House 
use for fastening fdn. in section boxes, as mentioned 
on page 247,May GLEANINGS? Our bees, 14 stands, 
are doing finely. C. P. HOCKETT. 

Jonesboro, Ind., May 21, 1883. 

Mr. House replies as follows:— 

I used 50 per cent or more of rosin. Tnis makes a 
very firm cement. Rosin alone would be too hard 
and brittle. Keep the mixture just hot enough over 
| a lamp so it will not harden on top. 

How are you all? and how do the boys get on with 

| those estimates? They have my sympathy. I have 

been through my 40 swarms of bees, and find them 

| in most excellent condition; a number have 10 full 

| frames of brood. Apple bloom has just begun. I 

| declare, it seems as though I'd gained 15 or 20 pounds 

| since I got out of doors, and had a chance to kick. 

| 1 closed out 325 lbs. of honey I had left, in Chicago, 

at 9 cts., and think I did well. There is a large stock 
on the market yet. WALTER B, HOUSE. 





| 
} 
| Saugatuck, Mich., May 50, 18383, 


May I suggest, friends, that rosin has been 
| objected to, on the ground that it is liable to 
| give the comb honey a resinous flavor? Per- 
|haps this might not happen, unless some 
| careful consumer should scrape the section 
' to get his full money’s worth, and may be it 
| will never happen at all; but I thought best 
_to mention it—I thought, friend H., we 
| gave you room enough to ‘‘ kick,’”? when you 
| were With us here in the office; but it occurs 
_ to me now, that college boys often require a 
| whole ten-acre lot, with the bars down be- 
| sides; and I have heard that they sometimes 
| feel cramped forroomeventhen. I am very 
| glad to know you are enjoying your vacation 
| so hugely. Can you not take time to give us 
| some more notes occasionally ? 


QUEENS THAT WON'T LAY WHEN NOT ALLOWED TO 
SWARM. 


My queens all have their wings clipped, and some 
of them, after several attempts to swarm, stop lay- 
ing. They did the same way last season, and in each 
instance I replaced the old queen with a young one, 
and all was well. Now, can you tell me what will be 
the result if [let the old queen remain? Will she 
begin to layagain? All the queens that act in this 
way are two years old, and in very strong colonies, 

Siiuas H. HICKOK. 

Bethel, Conn., May 26, 1883. 

Queens do often refuse to lay, after a 
swarm has come out and they are put back 
again. In fact, it is so difficult a matter to 
make a swarm stay and work, when they do 
not want to, that I have advised in the A B 
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© not to undertake it, as a generalrule. It 
is not only the queen, but the bees too, that, 
when *‘ convinced against their will, are of 
the same opinion still.”” Put them in a new 
hive ; and when they get well at work, giv- 
ing them their old combs of brood, and un- 
finished sections, will often do; or sometimes 
they will go ahead, if their old hive is sim- 
ply carried to a new location. But trying to 
make a new colony go back into a hive out 
of which they have just come, either by 
queen-guards or clipping the queen, is usu- 
ally a rather unprofitable undertaking all 
round. Put the young folks into some kind 
of a new hive, and let them enjoy the fun of 
commencing housekeeping after their own 
fashion, and they will pay all expenses, nine 
times out of ten. 


¥ROM 29 TO 60, AND 1600 LBS. HONEY. 

Well, here is my report: 1600 lbs. of honey, half 
comb and half extracted, and increased from 29 to 
60; sold to 49, and came out with 49, all in fair and 
strong condition—that is, in bees; but I lost 4 queens 
of old age. One drone-layer died; that saved me 
from hunting her up myself,and I lost 2 young 
queens from one cause or other, 80 I doubled queen- 
less swarms with weaker ones, and sold this spring, 
and doubled, from 49 to 36, and to-day at 10 o’clock I 
got my first natural swarm. Cherry-trees are just 
fairly in bloom. 

WATERING BEES IN WINTER. 

I will tell you how I watered my bees this last win- 
ter. Ihave a rubber syringe, and every time the 
bees got restless I would get a dish of milk and 
warm water, and squirt in at the entrance about a 
cupful of water, and it would settle them every 
time. Those I watered came out strongest. I think 
it is foul breath that makes the bees die, instead of 
dampness, just as poorly ventilated schoolhouses af- 
fect the scholars. H. L. WARSTLER. 

St. Johns, Mich , May 29, 1883. 


HOW FAR HAVE SWARMS BEEN KNOWN TO FLY? 

A gentleman of undoubted veracity told me of a 
swarm that came out of a hive which belonged to 
his father, that went 4% miles. They saw them 
as they went off, and they were secn twice in the air, 
and when they entered a hollowtree. As they were 
going in the same direction, the same day, and not a 
great while between, there can be but little doubt 
that it was the same swarm. I had a swarm that 
came out last year, that went nearly a mile. 

UNSEALED EROOD NOT A PREVENTIVE. 

This <ame swarm had unsealed brood given them, 
and wis placcd in the shade, but “away they went.” 
COFFEE SUGAR FOR WINTER STORES. 

I should like to add my “little mite’”’ in favor of 
sugar for winter. My bees were fed with syrup 
made of coffee “A,’”’ as per AB C, for the win- 
ters of 1880 and 1881. They came through in good 
condition. I use the 144-story hive, with chaff divi- 
sion-boards, and cushion top of frames. The hives I 
place in a shed (for winter), open to the south-east. 

“THAT CHEIROGRAPH.” 

I could not get more than 25 to 35 good impres- 
sions from the one I made. I wrote to friend H., 
and he advised me to buy one, as it was quite a job 
to make a good pad. For the benefit of those who 
wish to make their own, I give the following: Take 
18 (fluid) ounces glycerine; 2 ozs. gelatine; % oz. 











white glue, and2drops carbolic acid. Heat them 
separately, then stir all together. Do not heat the 
acid. Make the aniline ink strong enough to look 
bronze on the paper when dry; 155 copies have been 
taken from a pad made from above recipe. 
DO BEES EVER COME OUT WITHOUT THEIR QUEEN? 
A 8warm came out to-day, and flew around in the 
air 15 or 20 minutes, then went back again. [looked 
for the queen, and found her walking around on a 
comb; found three or four queen-cells with eggs 
in them. E. H. Cook. 
Andover, Conn., June 7, 1883. 


KENTUCKY, AND THE WAY THEY DO TIERE, 

Bees are doing well, making boncy fast from the 
white clover, poplar, persimmon, ete. The white 
clover is better now than it has been for sevycral 
years. I see, or hear, of a swarm cvery day. A 
swarm passed over my shop this morning. I am 
making hives as fast as I can, for my life, but the 
old ** fogies’’ won't buy a hive until the bees swarm, 
and while they are settling, Old Fogy sends ‘‘John”’ 
down to ‘*Mayes’” shop after a hive, and then, 
perhaps, when he gets to the shop he finds all the 
hives that are nailed up are engaged. John then 
returns without a hive (plenty in the flat, but too 
late to nail one now), and Old Fogy sass, * Well, 
John, we can put them in this,’’ and backs out of the 
smoke-house with an old nail-keg, or something 
similar, and the old man puts the little architects in 
the old musty thing while John stands covered up 
under some bushes that may be close by. I am try- 
ing to get the people to take an interest in bee-keep- 
ing, and have made very good headway. I am 
making a hive like your Langstroth hive, to takc a 
Simplicity upper-story or cover as you have in the 
cut on page 19 in catalogue. W. M. MAYES. 

Gordonsville, Logan Co., Ky., June 5, 1883. 


A QUEEN-CELL NINE DAYS IN HATCHING. 

I write to tell you about a queen bee, and how she 
acted. On June 2d I took a queen-cell from a col- 
ony, and gave it to another, which had been without 
a queen for two months. I had given them eggs 
several times, and they would not try to raise a 
queen. How Jong do you think it took her to hatch? 
By the record I kept, it was nine days. Then I 
opened the cell to see whether she was dead. But 
she was alive, and ready to come out. I took her in 
my hands, held her a few moments, then let her 
loose on a comb where were two sealed queen-cells. 
She began to tear one down. Do you think she will 
be as good as one which hatches on regular time? 

Edna, Kan., June 11, 1883. W. E. Ports. 


If the cell had just been sealed over, friend 
P., it would make a difference; but nine 
days is a pretty long time. I think cutting 
her out will make no difference. Please re- 
port in regard to her. 


ALLEY'S PLAN OF REARING QUEENS. 

In GLEANINGS for June yougive a description of a 
plan for having queen-cells made somewhat after 
the manner given in the Handy Book, and desire to 
know if Mr. Alley didn’t get the “ idea” from the 
same, as given in GLEANINGS some time in 1830. 
No, friend Root, I did not get the “idea,” or any 
part of my method of queen-rearing, from any 
book or bee journal. Twenty-two years ago, Mr. E. 
A. Brackett, of Winchester, Mass., then agent for 
Mr. Parsons, of Flushing, N. Y., for the sale of Ital- 
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ian queens, tested the same plan for cell-building, 
as given in the last No. of GLEANINGS. Mr. B., as 
well as myself, found that way of cell-building im- 
practicable (for reasons that all will who test it 
thoroughly), and abandoned it, and Iam quite sure 
every one who tests that way will soon give it up. 
Then again, friend R., there is another reason why 
I did not get the idea from any thing that ever ap- 
peared in GLEANINGS or any other journal. I never 
saw the number of the journal you alluded to (1880); 
and if I did, I did not read the item you speak of. 
I seldom ever’ read much in any journal, unless 
some friend calls my attention to some particular 
article. And again, friend R., I have been rearing 
queens by the present method since 1878, a part of 
which I ean prove to you, if you so desire, and bave 
been experimenting on this thing for 22 years to 
perfectit. Ithink there is a good deal about my 
method of queen-rearing to make it a success, be- 
sides merely having celis made in rows. My system 
is the most perfect and systematic of any in use. If 
you can find any thing new in regard to queen-rear- 
ing that has not been tested here, I should be pleas- 
ed to seeitin print. We havetriedand tested every 


namable experiment ever thought of. 
Wenham, Mass., June 14, 1883. 


HENRY ALLEY. 


NEW HONEY, AND SNOWSTORMS. 

From the 16th of April to the 25th we had fine 
weather, and the bees gathered plenty of new hon- 
ey. Lextracted 12 lbs. of new honey on the 20th of 
April, from one colony, and left 5 or 6 Ibs. of new 
honey in the hive, with plenty of old capped honey, 
and this was a half-blood Holy-Land. But since 
May Ist they haven’t done much, on account of rain 
and cold weather. They bad only two or three 
hours in mid-day that they could work nicely; and 
on the 2ist and 22d it snowed pretty fast for a few 
hours, with the apple-orchard in full bloom, and the 
thermometer 4° above freezing. J.C. MISHLER. 

Ligonier, Noble Co., Ind., May 23, 1883. 

A CLEANSING FLIGBT; IS IT ALWAYS AN ADVAN- 

TAGE? 

On page 524, you thank Jas. Beaton for facts given 
regarding one swarm purchased, which had a cleans- 
ing tlight in March, that lived, while the 29 not pur- 
chased all died, not having a cleansing flight at that 
time. Well, bere is another fact to put beside it: 
In the fore part of February, 1870, I purchased one 
swarm of a party (having 40 colonies allin box hives), 
and moved it 2 miles over a rough road. Upon 
reaching home I placed them in a cellar, thinking to 
set them out for a fly the first good day. This came 
the last of February; but as the colony purchased 
was quiet, I let them be where they were till the 
middle of April, when they were set from the cellar 
in splendid condition, and turned me $45 that sea- 
son. The 39 left had a good flight in Feb. and March; 
but on May Ist, all were dead. 

Borodino, N. Y., June 11, 1883. G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


I confess the above is a little stumbling. 
If it points out a truth, the truth would be 
something like this, it seems to me: Condi- 
tions that would save a colony at one time, 
might prove the ruin of them at another. 
In the above case, I think I should prefer to 
take the chances of having the bees so lo- 
cated that they could take a fly of their own 
accord when the weather was suitable; but 
I would by all means have them protected 
from the prevailing winds. 





Ladies’ Department 
es Department. 
WENT into winter quarters with 27, and one 
died. All the rest came through in splendid 
9 miles, and every one was wanting to know what I 
was going to do with the bees. I told them I would 
the day before, I went and packed them all snug in 
the lower part of the hive, and then late in the after- 
them in, and then they were ready to move. My 
husband put his rack on his wagon that night, so as 
the bees into the wagon. We set the hives in two 
rows, side by side, until it was full, and then we set 
of the 26 into the wagon. I tell you, it was full. We 
then put two straw beds on top, and tied them down 
went slowly, so as not to jar them until we arrived 
at our new home, and then we set them out. I tell 
prison. I did not have one comb broken down. 

The bees have done well since we moved. I sold3 
have 7 new swarms. I like to work with the bees; 
but I have to put on the armor, to keep them from 
Part of them are very cross to handle, rnd part are 
very quiet. MALINDA A. WILKINS. 


now ro MOVE BEES, ETO. 
i condition. We sold our farm, and had to move 
take them with me. Sowe set the day to move; and 
noon i tacked wire screen over the front to keep 
to have no delay, and then next morning we loaded 
on top of them another row of hives, and we got all 
tight, until they were solid, and then we started and 
you, the little fellows were pretty cross, being in 
swarms for $10.00 apiece, and that left me 23, and I 
stinging. They sting me terribly when they can. 
Seneca, Kan., May wi, 1883. 


TWO OLD QUEENS IN A HIVE, ETC. 

We have 19 colonies of bees all in good condition. 
All wintered in cellar with thick cushions on and 
covers off. I found two old queees in one hive, lay- 
ing side by side. One had both wings off. My hus- 
band fed oil cake to the stock early this spring, and 
the bees would gather thick on it wherever they 
could find it. Mrs. B. L. SCARLETT. 

Anita, Iowa, May 17, 1885. 


“TRAMP” BEES. 

Now don’t put me in Blasted Hopes, for Lam not a 
bit discouraged; for a bad beginning makes a good 
ending. But Ido think the spirit of emigration has 
taken possession of my bees. They will swarm, and 
settle all right; are easy to hive, but they will not 
work. They are genuine tramps. They stay in the 
hive from three to seven days, then take a stampede, 
then I herd them like sheep. I sit down and let 
them fly until they settle; then I hive them and 
bring them back. Sometimes they will stop two or 
three days; sometimes only a few minutes, and 
away they go; and this has been the experience of 
nearly every bee-keeper here. Now I shall put two 
swarms together, when they will not work alone. 
I put four swarms into two hives yesterday, and one 
of them is at work finely, and I think the other will 
go to work now. 

QUEENS THAT ARE NOT QUEENS. 

I don’t think they have any queen when they act 
like that; do you? There is some kind of a bee in 
all the hives that act so, that some call queens. I 
will send you three. Tell us what they are. Some 
of the hives have eight or ten; but the bees kill 
every one they can get. I think they are too small 
for queens, I sent to H. A. March for queens, but 
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he said he could not send out any until the middle 
of June; that will be too late; my bees will be done 
swarming before that time. 
Mrs. NELSON KELLEY. 
Ferndale, Whatcom Co., Wash. Ter., May 30, 1883. 


I confess, my friend, your name is quite 
an apt one for bees when they get the swarm- 
ing mania, and won't stay at home at all, 
but let the whole honey season pass by, 
while they cut up in the way you have de- 





scribed. I have once or twice seen small 
swarms go out with nothing but one of | 
these small shiny-looking bees, which they 
seemed to behave toward as if it were a 
queen; and the way I did was to pinch off 
their heads as soon as I could single them 
out. Someof them hada sort of resemblance 
to a queen, but they were no larger than 
worker bees. It might be well to inquire 
how it is that a colony comes to have such | 
queen-workers, but I am inclined to think 
it is rather a demoralized state of the 
workers, and that they select some bees and 
hang around them until they get the shiny. 
sneaking look og usually bear. I have 
wondered if these bees were not mostly made 
up of those that spend their time buzzing 
about hives, and trying to rob ? 

Since the above was written, the three_ 
queens have come to hand, for queens they | 
are, | should say, even though they have a | 
queer look. The shape is rather short and 
thick, something like a drone, and they are 
shiny black. I have mailed them to Prof. 





Cook, to see if their anatomy differed in any 
way from ordinary virgin queens. 





TRIBULATIONS OF AN A B C SCHOLAR. 
I feel assured you will not be annoyed with me, | 
coming to you in my trouble; for lam about in the 
condition of mind as the one represented in your A 
BC book, on page 284. Two years ago my mother, 
hearing the noise of bees in the air, ran out and saw 
them coming toward the house; and laying hold of | 
the bell-wire she succeeded, by vigorous jerking, in 
making so loud a noise that the bees were confused, 
and thought it best to wait until they could hear 
their own voice3 before going further, and so they 
settled near the house, on a low tree; and with the 
assistance of the hired hand, she succeeded in get- 
ting them into an old box hive about 12 ‘x12 'x2% ft., | 
and in the cvening father carried them and put 
them by the yard fence on a board, and you will 
wonder if I tell you that we were all very proud of 
our newly acquired treasure. By watching them 
day by day we found them working nicely, apparent- 
ly contented and happy, and succeeded in laying up 
sufficient store to take them through the winter; 
and as we knew nothing of the wonders of modern 
apiarists ia handling the little busy-bodies, we were 
content to let them stand in the box, without being 
able to even sec what they were doing, until an 
uncle came to see us, who had been working with 
bees for several years, and reading your books. He 
persuaded father to make two of your Simplicity 
hives, and he tore the old box up and put the bees in 
two new ones, dividing the colony, and making two 
outofit. They worked nicely, and laid up consider- 
able honey. During the honey season we took 
about 100 bs. of honey from them, and !eft them 
enough to winter on. We put them in chaff hives 
last winter; and although the winter was so bitter, 


| o'clock they swarmed out. 


| fused. 
| swarms had a queen apiece. 
| swarms came out again. 
| and ratticd pans as before, but with no good results 


; and in the hive again. 


_you can readily see that reputation is at stake. 


they lived through nicely. We had some little 
trouble with them this spring, and during the cold 
weather we bad to feed them a few days. 

Then came swarming season, the saddest of all 
seasons tome. My first swarm came out on Sunday, 
as we were just starting for Sabbath-schoo]. It was 
2o0’clock P.M. We managed to get them settled cn 
a tree inside the yard. Mother and myself got them 
started into the hive (father being absent), and 
again started for Sabbath-school. We got back 
home about 5 o'clock. The bees were mostly in the 
hive, a dozen or two flying around’ the hive, scem- 
ing to like the outside better than theinside. We 
then carried the hive about 12 or 15 ft. from where 
they settied. I looked at them the next morning; 
they had built 3 or 4 inches of comb on4of the 
frames. They did not seem to be satisfied, however, 
and father suggested that we give them a frame of 
brood from the old hive. We did so; but about 1 
We got them settled, 
and inthe hive again, but we had just got into the 
house when we heard the buzz of becs swarming. 
On going to the door and iooking out, we found the 
other colony swarming. They settled on a tree 
close to the house. Father sawed off the limb they 
were on, and carried them to where we wanted them 
to stand. They went to work building comb, and 
seemed as if they meant business. We gave them a 
frame of brood from the hive they came out of. 
Both swarms seemed to be getting along nicely; but 
the next day, about dinner-time, the first swarm 
went out again. They had about all got out of the 
hive when the second swarm commenced coming 
out again. We got both swarms settled, by main 


| strength and awkwardness, you might say, for we 
| all threw dirt and watcr, and pounded tinware like 
| good fellows. 


We got them hived, but they seemed terribly con- 
We examined them, and found that both 
About 4 o’clock both 
We threw dirt and water, 


with the second swarm. They went off in spite of 
us. We succeeded in getting the first swarm settled, 
We all chased the swarm 
that went off, but lost sight of them in a little 


| while. 


The first swarm stayed with us till next day about 
ll o’clock; they then eame out and took their 
flight in the same direction that the others went. 
Now, if you bave the patience to read my story 
through, you will not wonder at my being down in 
the mouth. As the bees were given me to handle, 
It 
you have the time (and I shall wonder if you do) to 
read this, and answer this one question, I shall be 


| greatly obliged: What made the bees go off? 


MAGGIE A. BYRNs, 
Mt. Sterling, Brown Co., Ill., June 11, 1883. 


Well, friend Maggie, you have had trouble, 
sure enough. No wonder you call the 
swarming season the saddest of the year, 
even if bee-men in general, and bee-women 
too, if I am not mistaken, do unite in think- 
ing itthe happiest of the whole year. As 


you state it, I can hardly see where you 


were at fault, and I can’t give any other 
reason for the bees behaving as they did, 


/more than that they had got the swarming 


mania, and had their trees picked out, and 
were bound to go. I have had some such 
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troubles myself, and I once declared I| 
wouldn’t have a queen in my yard whose | 
wings were not clipped. Afterward I took | 
to artificial swarming, and kept the bees so. 
well divided they have never since got much | 
of a chance to swarm. I tell you, it just 
makes me wild to see large early swarms 
goiug off, and leaving nothing but a queen- 
less hive with a few bees init. Who can | 
comfort Maggie in her distress at the loss of | 
her bees? Perhaps friend Doolittle can tell | 
her where she erred in her management; or 
does he have large early swarms go off in | 
the same way occasionally? I confess that 


losing two in just that way does seem won- 
derfully provoking. 


| 





Reports Encouraging, 





FROM IL TO 54, AND 1480 LBS. OF HONEY. 
vj AY HINKING you would like to hear of a novice’s 
‘| 6experience in bee-keeping, I send you this. I | 
commenced in Feb., 1882, with 11 colonies, 
blacks and Italians mixed; in the fall I had 34 col- 
onies, from which I got a yield of 1480 Ibs. of honey. | 
| put them in the cellar the last of Nov.; took them 
out the 4th of April, 1883. They were in good condi- 
tion. We had our first swarm May 29th; have had 7 | 
since, one colony swarming three times. 

Belle Plain, Hl., June 11, 1883. M. K. CUALLE. 


= 


SAW-PALMETTO. 

We have extracted 61 gallons of saw-palmetto hon- 
ey in the past few days. I wish 1 could hand you 
over a sample of it. ANDREW FROSCHER. 

La Grange, Fla., May 16, 1883. 


I expected to be placed in Blasted Hopes, but | 
every thing is away up at present — bees swarming, 
and for the last five days the hives I have on scales | 
have put in 10 Ibs. per day. ** How is that for high?” 

G. W. LECALER. 

Newhall, Los Angeles Co., Cal., May 27, 1883. 


FROM 5 TO 82, AND 500 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I began in the spring of 1882 with 5 stands of bees, | 

and increased, by artificial swarming, to 32, and | 

found and transferred from trees, 10, which gives | 

me this Spring 42 stands. As for the honey of last 

season, 1 did not keep a correct account; I think 
about 509 Ibs., only 100 extracted. 


Handly, Tex., March 7, 1883. L. R. GIVENS. 


NEW HONEY. 

The prospects for honey have not been better for 
years. J have already very nice sections of fruit- | 
blossom honey. I have not seen the locust so full of 
buds in my life, and hundreds of large trees in reach 
of my bees. The fields and roadsides are covered | 
with clover. ALBERT HAKE. 

Manchester, Pa., May 22, 1883. 


CALIFORNIA; A GOOD REPORT FROM. 

After several poor years for bees and honcy, we | 
are now having a good season thus far. My bees 
have increased from 28 to 65 hives this spring, and 
still they come, and honey comes in fast. We labor | 
under many disadvantages with box hives, 150 miles 
out and back for lumber, and 8000 miles from your | 
factory. I have never yet seen any foundation. 

Imusdale, Cal., May 22, 1883. N. W. FALES. 


| tor. 


I started this spring with 14 stocks; have had 6 
swarms. I never saw better prospects for a big 
honey crop. White clover is in bloom, and is every- 
where, nearly. I have 9 stocks in surplus boxes, 
just a ‘going it.’”’ You had better think, with my 
farm work and the bees, lam kept onthe go. But, 
let them “ whoup ’er up.” C. H. MCFADDEN. 

Moniteau, Mo., June 11, 1883. 


I have been in the bee business 17 years, but I still 
must have GLHANINGS. I can not well get along 
without it. I have wintered 72 stands; lost 2 out of 
that number. I have sold nearly 3 tons of extracted 
and comb honey around home, and I did not haul it 
around cither. They came to the house, and took it 
away. Il. F. CARPENTER. 

Polo, Ogle Co., Tll., May 28, 1883, 


TEXAS; A GOOD REPORT FROM. 

I commenced this spring with 4 hives, and have in- 
creased to 10. The four old hives are full of honey. 
My bees don’t notice the horsemiot this year. I 


| guess they will work on it after awhile. They went 


for the horehound, but it is about over now. Linn 


| will soon be in bloom. I expect to get lots of honey 
| from it. 


J.D. WERNER. 
River Side, Walker Co., Tex., May 1s, 1883. 


REPORT FROM OUR FRIEND O. M. BLANTON, 
The cold and rainy spring has caused bee-keepers 
to be quite backward in securing honey. On the 21st 


| of this month the thermometer descended to 53°, and 
| for 3 days we felt quite blue; but now the temper- 
| ature is upin the nineties, with gentle showers, and 
| the bees are working with redoubled energy on the 
| white clover, which is more luxuriant and abundant 


than ever known. I started this season with 201 


| queens with strong colonies, having sold 122 colonies; 
| and after uniting the queenless ones, left me the 


above number to gather in the nectar of our rich 
alluvial country. I have extracted to date 5300 lbs. 
Greenville, Miss., May 30, 1883. O.M. BLANTON. 


Blasted Lopes. 








| @r Letters from Those Who have Made 


Bee Culture a Failure. 








FTER seeing many glowing accounts about 
profitable bee-raising in GLEANINGS, I feel it 
my duty to make a report of my brother- 


| in-law, and my own blasted hopes of the present 


year. Ten years ago, when a youth of 18, I com- 
mene‘d bee-raising with 2 hives, with all the en- 
thusiasm of a beginner. I made an extractor, 
which, though rough, did good service; I also wrote 
two articles on bee-raising for the S-cuthern Cultiva- 
Eight years passed, every one of which I had 
plenty of honey in the month of May, to pay me well 
for my trouble and expense; but I had in all that 


| time hardly any swarms, and my enthusiasm had 
| settled down to the freezing-point, when I reached 
| the spring of 1882 with 3 hives; after a short absence 


from home I found they had unexpectedly increased 
to 8; and with the splendid flow of honey that the 
month of May brought, my enthusiasm again reach- 
ed its highest point. At the same time my brother- 
in-law was caught by the same enthusiasm. He 
bought 25 hives in Langstroth frames, and procured 
all the machinery necessary for a modern apiary, 
and the present spring found us as determined as 
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two men full of energy can be, to force the increase 
of our bees, which they had generaily failed to do, 
by natural swarming. The never-failing honey- 
month of May came, and failed, on account of dry 
weather and high wind; and to-day my brother-in- 
law, with 40, myself with 12 hives, have to resort to 
feeding. Of 4 queens I raised, I lost 3 in the high 
wind of the spring. H. FRANKE. 
Blackjack Spring, Fayette Co., Texas, May 20. 
Why, friend F., I can not quite sec where 
blasted hopes come in, after all. It is true, 
you were annoyed by dry weather in May, 
when you would rather have had some rain; 
but dry weather hurts other folks as well as 
bee-keepers, does it not? So far as I can 
gather from your story, it is not the bees 
you are complaining of, but the weather, or 
circumstances. if you choose: and if yon 
will exeuse the liberty I take, I would 
suggest that perhaps a little fault may lie 
right at your own door. Suppose the wind 
did destroy three queens out of four; keep 
You can have another crop of 
queens in ten days, and where is there a 
farmer that can get his crop in that time? 
Try another ten days, and very likely the 
wind won’t blow then. Have you not made 
the business pay expenses, in all these ten 
years? Surely you do not lose your bees in 
wintering away down where you are, as we 
do? Again, the season is not over yet. 
Suppose you did feed in June; have not 
hundreds of us done the same, and haven’t 
we had our reward, too, as a general thing ? 
Look up, friend F., and help your brother- 
in-law to look up too. High winds and 
droughts don’t hurt any one, if his hopes are 
anchored where they should be. He whom 
the winds and waves orges is looking on, 
and knows it all; and he has said, even the 
very hairs of your head are all numbered. 


Notes and Queries. 


BEES WORKING ON LILAC. 
's you ever hear of bees working on lilac? Our 

















Syrians have done so quite largely this 
spring. A. J. COOK. 

Lansing, Mich., June 7, 1883. 

{Honey from lilac! Who ever heard of the like 
before? Wouldn't honey be fine, and wouldn't it be 
fine to have a lilac orchard? Thank you, friend 
Cook. Has any one else noticed this? and is it a pe- 
culiarity of the Syrians only ?] 

What is paraffine? 

Jonesboro, Ind., May 24, 188°. 

[A residue from petroleum.] 


C. P. HOCKETT. 


My bees are nearly all hybrids, and worse than the 
desperadoes and prize-fighters that our State is gen- 
erally noted for. JOHN UMHOLS. 

Nashville, Mo., May, 1883. 


My wintering report in brief is as follows: Put in 
winter quarters, 135, and 21 ‘‘on shares.”’ All came 
through, mostly in good condition; 3 or 4 queens 
were missing, or had run out of fertility. The bees 
were united, or made to rear cells. Sold, up to Mar. 
1,12. On hand May 1, 123, and 21 “‘ on shares.” 

OLIVER FOSTER, 123. 

Mt. Vernon, Ia., May 23, 1883. 


A CAUTION TO NEW HANDS. 

Charley Hunt’s bees came all right, but he lost 
them in transferring them. The queen came out of 
the hive, and in looking for her she got stepped on, 
so he has had bad luck too. 8S. K. WILCOX. 

Port Chester, N. Y., May 16, 1883. 

THE FIFE PATENT HIVE; A CAUTION. 

Friend Root, I think it would be best to warn peo- 
ple egainst being induced to give Mr. Fife any mon- 
ey. Ido not believe that his hive is patented; and 
if it is, the hive is a worthless concern. 

Nappanee, Ind., May 5, 1883. 


CUTTING A BEE-TREE. 

I cut a bee-tree yesterday, and transferred them. 
In so doing, the queen got some bruised, but is still 
living. They are the pure Italians. They were in a 
tree nearly four feet through, about 45 feet high in 
the body. They had 20 ibs. of good honey. 


A. L. MARTIN, 
Lceonardsburg, Del. Co., O., May 4, 1883. 


I, R. Goon. 


HOW TO RAISE BASSWOODS FROM THE SEEDS. 

I would say, plant secds as soon as gathered, in 
late summer or fall. They lie over one year, and 
comes up the next spring, taking two years for 
seeds to sprout. An erpert can make a success 
Starting them from cuttings; but one must know 
how to make them root 80 as to pay. 

Rantoul, Ill., Mar. 24, 1883. H. M. Morris. 


A DISEASE OF THE BROOD THAT IS NOT FOUL BROOD. 
I think my bees are affected with the same disease 
as Mr. Hewitts’ (p. 256, May No.). They had it all last 
summer. I thought it might be foul brood; but they 
could raise queens sometimes, and did pretty well 
making honey; but they came through winter badly. 
I think I saw bees on exhibition at Michigan State 
Fair affected the same. L. C. LINCOLN. 
Greenville, Mich., May 23, 1883. 


“OLD FOGGY" — HE VENTURES TO “PEEP” A LITTLE 


YET. 

Bees are booming, but no swarms yet. I packed 
27 colonies in chaff on their summer stands last fall, 
and all have come through the winter bright and 
lively. Does aswarm ever issue and go off without 
clustering? That is rigbt, friend Root; bring on 
your score of witnesses, and let us have the matter 
settled. Yes, I read friend Cyula’s letter, and from 
it Iinferred that woods is not a good place to keep 
bees. OLD Foay. 

Allendale, Ill., May 7, 1833. 


A QUEEN THAT DIDN’T LAY FOR 8 MONTHS AND 26 


DAYS. 

I want to know the reason of a queen not laying in 
8 months and 26 days. Was it old age, or was shea 
Democratic queen that she would not lay with black 
Republicans? I want a Republican queen this time. 

Mankata, Kan., May 14, 1883. DAvip Ross. 

{lam not versed in politics, friend R., and can’t 
answer that part of it; but if I hada queen that 
didn’t lay in one month, I think I should hustle her 
out of the hive, bag and baggage, and install a new 
housekeeper. I don’t think I could give any reason; 
but I do know that we have queens once in a while 
that stop laying, and that can’t be started by fresh 
brood and liberal feeding. I would not be in a hurry 
to discard queens in the fall of the year, however, 
for they often stop then, but commence all right in 
the spring. Of course, you gave the colony brood 
to keep up its strength all this time, and I think we 





can commend you asa patient man, to say the least.] 
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Qur Homes 


Then Moses stood in the gate of the camp, and 
said, Who is on the Lord’s side? let him come unto 
me. Andallthe sons of Levi gathered themselves 
tegether unto him.—EXoODUS 32:26. 


” HAVE talked to you so many times on 
cl the subject of temperance, friends, I 

presume I shall need to make no apolo- 
gy for taking up the subject once more to- 
day. The foe is a common one, I think, for 
| am pretty sure that in your native town as 
well as mine there are men who are braving 
anintelligent public opinion by keeping open 
dram-shops at this very minute while I 
write. They are doing this, too, when per- 
haps a great majority of the people all around 
them are sign opposed to the business. 
In our town we have to-day a strong element 
in favor of edueation, intelligence, and 
Christianity ; and numbers of good strong 
Christian men and women are laboring hard 
to bring up our youth in wisdom’s ways; 
but although we have wealth and influence 
on our side, and almost all that one could 
desire, it would seem that, in spite of us, we 
have two saloons with cs ee doors, doing a 
thriving business day and night. Drunken 
men and boys reel along the streets, and 
more men and boys come in streams from 
the country, as well as our town, and turn 
right directly into these saloons, to come out 
of them an hour ortwo afterward with black 
and bloated faces and leering eyes, to insult 
the intelligence of a civilized community. 
Who are the men who keep these saloons, 
and who continue on in this work? They 
are just about like those who keep the sa- 
Joons in your town. They are uneducated, 
as well as a me aa and they ply their 
vocation day by day, of tearing down and 
sending to drunkards’ graves the youth of 
our country, while the superintendent of our 
schools, with the best help our county af- 
fords, labors against the dangers of intem- 
perance, and pleads with our boys to choose 
the straight and narrow path. ‘The superin- 
tendent of our schools is a man of whom our 
county and State might well be proud. I 
very much dislike to speak ill of any of my 
neighbors, so I think [ won’t say any thing 
of the fellow who stands behind the bar. 
You can imagine the kind of a man he prob- 
ably would be, to be engaged in that kind of 
work. And yet he is working against our 
free school institutions, and stands, day aft- 
er day, blocking the way, and dealing out 
ruin, as if he had as good a right to do it as 
the schools and churches and Sabbath - 
schools have to lift humanity up to God. 
The saloon-keeper has no money, no influ- 
ence, and no standing. 1 don’t believe he is 
even making money. His predecessors have 
failed and became bankrupts. The work is 
no comfort to him,and no protit. Why does 
he persist in it? I really do not know, un- 
less it is because the master whom he is 
serving is really in him. 

About a year ago I asked the question at 
our teachers’ meeting, whether we could not 
rid ourselves of this curse by getting togeth- 
er in a band of 500 strong, and marching 





down upon the fellow, telling him that we, 
as citizens of Medina County, in the name 
of God, and for the salvation of the youth of 
our county, demanded him to stop. Would 
it cause him to stop? To be sure, it would, 
said several. Some one suggested that fifty 
good solid citizens would close him up in a 
minute, if they should go to him that way, 
telling him they meant business. I know 
him well, and am inclined to think he 
would be scared out, if only ten good men 
whom I can name would go to him in that 
way. ‘lhe only trouble is, then, in getting 
the ten men to come up boldly, and declare 
themselves on the Lord’s side, in the lan- 
guage of our opening text. I was strongly 
in favor of trying it in that way; but now 
God opens a better way for you and me and 
all to act. Bear in mind, while you consid- 
er it, that the penitentiary of the State of 
Ohio is overcrowded, and mostly with young 
men at that, and it is also admitted on all 
sides now, that whisky and saloons are the 
cause of by far the greater part of it. Now 
I will let friend Hasty tells where it is God 
calls, and how he has opened up the way. 
FOR ** OUR HOMES” DEPARTMENT. 

Now that different bodies of ministers of different 
denominations have spoken out unanimously in fa- 
vor of the prohibition amendment to the Ohio con- 
stitution, I venture to ask Our Homes to insert 
something on the subject. I want to sect the sub- 
scribers who live in Ohio to doing something in the 
matter; and [ think the subject will not be uninter- 
esting to subscribers in other States. There need 
searcely be a doubt that Ohio will probibit the man- 
ufacture and sale of liquor this fall by at least 50,000 
majority, if a wise and carnest canvass is made; 
end only think how many thousands of women and 
children, worse than widows and orphans, will shed 
tears of joy, and say, “I never hoped to see this 
day.’’ Besides the direct good in the way of stop- 
ping drunkenness in our State, the moral effect of 
such a mighty breach in the center of the enemy’s 
walls will be even more valuable. Ohio is the most 
influential State in the Union; let us put her in the 
van of a good cause. 

This is nice and rose-colored, but there is an if in 
the way. If we can surmount the two great obsta- 
cles in the way, we shall see the rose-colored picture 
become a reality. The obstacles are, first, and 
worst, the jealousy between different bands of tem- 
perance folks; and second, the faint-heartedness 
caused by seeing so little good come from such nu- 
merous and long-continued efforts in the past. 

Let us now look the worst difficulty in the face. It 
isn’t wise to hide our heads under a leaf, like quails, 
and think the danger is obviated in that way. The 
great mass of the temperance folks in Ohio are 
members of the Republican and Democratic parties; 
but a band, perhaps a majority of the very active 
workers, have long maintained a party of their own, 
under the name of the Prohibition party. Unfortu- 
nately there is bitterness between these two bands. 
In the eyes of the latter, the former are mean hypo- 
crites, who pray one way and always vote the con- 
trary. In the eyes of the former, the Prohibition 
party has wantonly run itself as a political nuisance 
for the last ten years and more; is destitute of polit- 
ical common sense, and dead as Pharaoh’s grand- 
mother. As for them, they will have none of it. 
*“ Andif this amendment is only the outcome of an- 
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other plot to break up our party, we'll vote against 
it, notwithstanding we wish the making and sale of 
liquor to cease.’ Absurd as this last position is, 
thousands are thinking that way, and some speak 
their thoughts right out. Let there be a truce be- 
tween us, brethren, until the amendment is adopted, 
sceing we all want that. We know that the man 
who wants a new party will continue to want it, and 
the man who detests third parties will continue to 
detest them; but let these feelings just rest in their 
little beds for a few months, until we give the com- 
mon enemy such a drubbing as he never had before 
in his life. Don’t throw away the only fighting 
chance we have had for a quarter of a century, in 
mere pettishness. Let every one who goes forth to 
labor for this amendment, first be sure he is sound 
on the catechism. 
THE CATECHISM. 

Is thisa crusade against the Democratic party? No. 

Is this a crusade against the Republican party? No. 

Is this a scheme to build a third party, and cun- 
ningly use my vote to help on the project? No. 

Is this a plan to squeeze the Prohibition party out 
of existence? No. The truth is, this is simply a bat- 
tle to stop the sale of liquor. Other matters we will 
dispose of when we get to them. 

After all, perhap3 the best way to conquer jeal- 
ousy is to get warm in the contest, and get rid of the 
faint - heartedness, which is the second obstacle. 
Friends, if you will do as we have been doing, I 
think you will cease to feel’'despondent. Immedi- 
ately upon the submission of the amendment, I as- 
signed six school-districts lying adjacent to our new 
church to different persons, to be canvassed, that 
we might find out what was the present opinion of 
each voter about the amendment. The first district 
to report panned out as follows: Total number of 
votes, 32; prohibition, 26; wouldn’t say, 4; not seen, 
2. I need hardly tell you, friends, that my faith in 
the people went up several hundred per cent about 
that time. Most of these men are not Christians, 
and many of them rarely come to our meetings. 
Two of the 26 are Germans, the only ones in the dis- 
trict. We are far too ready to sef down all the Ger- 
man vote as sure for free liquor. Several of the 26 
are men who drink too much themselves. We must 
by no means forget this section of our forces — the 
men who feel a personal need of prohibition, that 
they may be free from temptation which they fail to 
resist when presented to them. 

Three other districts have reported since. Onc, 
which lies adjacent to the city of Toledo, and feels 
strongly the influence of city sentiment for high li- 
cense, reported, prohibition, 6; license amendment, 
17; all others, 6. This district was canvassed by a 
lady. Another lady brought this report of her dis- 
trict: Prohibition, 14; license amendment, 2; would 
not say, 2; not seen, 4. Another lady, not a mother 
in Israel, but a young lady, reported that she had 
seen personally every voter in her district. This is 
not so cacy a matter to accomplish as one would 
think before trying it. The result was, prohibition, 
11; license amendment, 11; free whisky,2. I should 
delight to get at specimen districts in various sec- 
tions of the State, and see more definitely how they 
stand; but I pretty strongly believe that those re- 
ported are no better than a fair average of the coun- 
try districts of the State. If you will collate these 
figures you will see that, putting all other shades of 
sentiment together, and throwing in those who will 
not tell their intentions, and quite a number not 





seen at all, prohibition has a clear majority of seven 
over all — and this at the outset, before the cam- 
paign is fairly opened. Notice further, that of the 
mixed minority, three-fifths certainly, and probably 
more than two-thirds, are intending to do something 
for temperance by voting for the first amendment. 
We hcpe to make a great many converts from this 
class between now and fall. When they realize how 
little their plan will amount to, they will consent to 
go further and do more. 

Now, can we not have the whole State canvassed 
in this thorough bit-by-bitsort of way? Will not the 
one who reads this go now and canvass his own (or 
her own) school-district, and see if the faint-hearted- 
ness docs not get shaken out of himself in the pro- 
cess? Go in warm earnest; convince people that 
you have no sinister point to gain, but simply long 
to see the curse of whisky stayed; and then ask how 
many will help, to the extent of putting the word 
“ Yes’’ on their ballots. Will not you, friend Root, 
let them send in the figures for publication in Our 
Homes? Political State committees have in this 
manner been able to tell very nearly what the vote 
of a State would be in important campaigns, before 
the votes were cast. It will be a burning shame, if 
the friends of temperance in Ohio are too indolent 
to doas much. In doing this work, a list of names 
and postoffice addresses should be made out, and 
those to whom campaign documents ought to be 
sent should be marked. This is one of the principal 
objects of the canvass, to find which voters are hope- 
ful timber to make converts of. The list of address- 
es should be handed over to some working commit- 
tee that will send the proper temperance documents. 

Ohio’s temperance fruit has been along time on 
the tree; but it is the nature of frutt to mature 
slowly, and then drop suddenly. So mote it be. 
The struggles and prayers and arguments of many 
years have not been lost, although at times it seem- 
ed so; they have been ripening the popular senti- 
ment, and it dues seem as if the fruit were ready to 
drop now. 

One frequent and terrible objection thrown up to 
us is, “‘ Prohibition can not be enforced.” It can be 
enforced. In pretty good measure it has been en- 
forced. There is no room to dilate upon the matter 
this time; but the mightiest arrow of prohibition has 
not been shot yet; it is stillin the quiver; and when 
the people get sufficiently aroused to shoot it, it will 
certainly bring down the enemy. E. E. Hasty. 

Richards, O., June 13, 1883. 

You will notice that friend Hasty says 
there are two great obstacles in the way. 
The worse of the two great obstacles is jeal- 
ousy between the different bands of temper- 
ance folks. Is it really possible, that this 
thing has stood thus long, because Christian 
people could not agree ? We are opposed to 
intemperance, and unite in one great body 
on this; but Satan, knowing we will quar- 
rel before we get to work, stands grinning 
at us, and laughing to scorn our attempts to 
stop his work of ruin. Why do Christian 
people disagree and waste precious time, 
while precious souls are being lost, about 
trifling and unimportant matters? Two of 
the best men I know of in the world, regular 
old wheel-horses in all kinds of Christian 
work, once in talking in meeting about a 
fine new church that had just been built, al- 
most got into a dispute, right before the 
congregation. What do you suppose was 
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the point of disagreement ? One said the | be sold on the Fourth of July, even if they 
church was all finished and paid for, and the | comply with the law so far as to permit no 
other said it was not all finished and paid | whisky to be drank on the premises. The 
for. Any schoolboy might have readily three barrels will, probably, all of it be 
gathered, from the statements made, that | retailed out in little bottles. Boys who get 
both were probably right, from their re- patriotic (?) and reckless will get these little 
spective standpoints of view; but when we bottles full, go off in the woods or some out- 
come down to the real point at issue,did any building, and probably take their first drink 
thing hinge on the fact as to whether one or | on the Fourth of July. I feel terribly about 
the other was right ? I can not see that any | this kind of work, because of the experience 
thing did. I never knew them to speak in I have had with my boys. You remember 
that way before; and although they stopped | my boy Albert whom I have told you about 
very quickly of their own accord, it was a/ in times past. Well, he could get along very 
lesson to me, that the best of us are constant- | well until the Fourth of July or New Year’s. 
ly in danger of being led by the wrong spir- | Then he was sure to be treated and intoxi- 
it, and that we can not pray too often for cated. What a sad act is this on the day 
the influences of the Holy Spirit, which God ; when our nation celebrates the anniversary 
has promised us as a free gift, if we ask for | of our independence ! 
it aright. Not very long ago, one of our citizens in 
What is it we need, then, to help us win! passing home in the evening stumbled over 
the victory in this coming contest? Is it | some object on the sidewalk. He stooped 
not the grace of God ? Even in the Women’s | down in order to see what it was, and re- 
Christian Temperance Union I have intima- | ceived a volley of oaths and curses from the 
tions that there are sometimes faint symp- | prostrate body. It was our old friend Al- 
toms of jarring and discord. Is it so, sis-| bert! When the man found himself unable 
ters? If it is, there needs to be more pray- | to get him up that he might take him home, 
ing, and very likely the prayers should be | he went back a little way, opened the door 
mental ones to God for help, in the very | of one of our saloons, and said, ‘Here! 
hour and moment when you are tempted. some of your work lies out here in the street. 
some of the richest blessings I have ever re- | Get him up and take him home, or he will 
ceived were in answer to prayers that were be adead body before morning.” If I am 
sent up when my face was hot with sup- | correct, the saloon-keeper went and took 
pressed irritation. I need hardly tell you, care of him without a word. 
the irritation went down, and the spirit of You remember, too, of my telling you 
the Savior rose up, and I came off victor about one of our young men whom I found 
over Satan. One who can do this, and al- | with his body across the railroad track, not 
ways will do it, always comes off victorious. | far from our factory. This boy had one of 
Show me the individual who prays honestly, | these same little pint flasks of whisky in his 
earnestly, and hard, when temptation comes | pocket that he had bought at one of the sa- 
upon him, and I will show you an individual | loons. They meet us at every turn. We 
whom God will very soon use for his honor find them along the sidewalks, thrown into 
and his glory. Brothers and sisters, let us hedges, out in the fields, in the woods, scat- 
all pray for this Holy Spirit during this bat- | tered about broadcast; and I presume they 
tle for temperance. I do not believe that | are scattered about just as thickly adjoining 
righteous indignation,” as Christians are | all the towns of this our United States of 
sometimes wont to term it, is very often America — little flat glass bottles, some- 
wanted. I feel sure that God does not often | thing that can conveniently be put in the 
want me to exhibit it. I know he does want | pocket. When I was in Cincinnati last fall 
me to show courage, and this is the second | at our convention, in a lunch-room at one of 
great thing we need, as friend Hasty has it. | our large depots these little bottles of whisky 
To come right down close at home, in a | were tastefully labeled, ‘* Old Rye Whisky. 
few days we are to celebrate the Fourth of | Price 20 cts.” i presume the usual price 
July, and I presume many of you who read , had been about an even quarter; but owing 
these pages will take some partin this yearly | to the lively competition, and their anxiety 
anniversary of our nation’s independence. to win favor with the boys, this enterpris- 
In our town we have decided to have a cele- | ing lunch-room keeper had got the price 
bration. A paper has been passed around down five cents. After I took my seat in 
to solicit funds for the purpose of defraying | the cars I found that the bottles did not all 
ihe expense of speakers, fireworks, pablic of them remain standing on the shelf, by any 
dinner, ete. One of our saloons subscribes | means. Boys in their teens took out their 
325, the other one $15. Of course, the sa- | bottles, discussed the different brands, pass- 
loons must be kept open on the Fourth of | ed the bottles back and forth, as you might 
July. How could young America celebrate expect boys would. 
the Fourth of July without saloons? Iby,| My friends, do you wonder that our peni- 
no means mean to intimate that we could tentiary is too small, and that it must be en- 
not have a good, great, and glorious cele- | larged still more to accommodate the boys of 
bration without any thing fo drink at all | ourland? Do you ever have a Fourth-of- 
that did not intoxicate or exhilarate; but I July celebration in your town? Do the sa- 
was only thinking of past Fourths of July. | loon-keepers subscribe liberally ? Will your 
In connection with the fact of our saloon- | boysprobably be out late at night ? Do they 
keepers subscribing so liberally, I may re- ever get on astrain of carrying on until they 
mark that one of them received three bar- | fail to consider the consequences of their 
rels of intoxicants (liquors, not beer, mind | boyish recklessness? Do we really want 
you). These three barrels were probably to | open saloons with little bottles of whisky 
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temptingly displayed, throughout this fair 
land of ours? Is it not time, think you, to 
be up and to be doing ? Suppose you read 
again friend Iasty’s words. ' 

Now read what my sister, Mrs. E. J. Gray, 
has to say in regard to the work of the Wo- 
men’s Christian Temperance Union: 

It seems a litile remarkable that friend Hasty 
struck upon a plan which has just been systematized, 
and earnestly recommended to the three hundred 
delegates assembled from all parts of our State in 
their annual convention held at Bellefontaine, 
June 20,21, and 22. Blank books are already pre- 
pared, and can be procured, two for 5 cts., at the 
headquarters, Cleveland. Any one interested is re- 
quested to procure these books, which explain the 
method of work. We hope all readers of this 
article will feel that a responsibility rests upon them 
to do what they can in their own locality. Do not 
say it ought to be done and wait for some one else to 
doit. Yes, itis agreat work that is before us, and 
but few, comparatively, are awake to the danger 
before us as a State. The peculiar manner in which 
the amendments are submitted seems to us to 
threaten a long step backward, should the first 
proposition carry and not thesecond. Dothe people 
of Ohio want taxation and license of this horrible 
traffic? When their eyes are fully opened to the 
fallacy of this doctrine, they will say emphatically, 
no! It is for us who do see, to put forthevery effort 
to influence voters to vote for the second proposi- 
tion, and not for the first. 

The Ohio W.C. T. U. will publish a weekly cam- 
paign paper called The Prohibitory-Amendment 
Herald. This paper will be sent to 40,000 voters free. 
Any person may send a list of names to headquarters 
of W.C. T. U., Y. M. C. A. Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
It is specially requested that persons canvassing for 
names pledged to vote for prohibition should send 
the names of all doubtful voters, and this paper will 
be senttothem free. The first issue appears June 
30. 

If undaunted courage and persevering effort on 
the part of the Christian women of Ohio will, with 
God's help, carry this State for prohibition, it will 
be done. “Fear thou not, for I am with thee; be 
not dismayed, for lam thy God. I will strengthen 
thee. I willhelp thee. I will uphold thee with the 
right hand of my righteousness.’ God bless broth- 
er Hasty! E. J. GRay. 

Medina, June 26, 1883. 

Then Moses stood in the gate of the camp, and said, Who is 


on the Lord’s side! let him come unto me. And all the sons of 
Levi gathered themselves together unto him. 


Jobacco Column. 


if HAVE made up my mind totry to seeif I can't 





give up tobacco. Understand that I will pay 

you for the smoker ten times double, if I ever 
use tobacco again, unless the doctor says so, if it 
should occur through sickness, and then I will pay 
the full price. Keep this letter till I die, so that you 
can show it any time. Send the smoker as soon as 
convenient, for I need it as soon as possible. 

J. H. BAUERNFEIND. 
Neratrand, Rice Co., Minn., May 19, 1£85. 


I am compelled to have asmoker; a pipe makes 


me sick. Send by return mail. 
THos, C. DWYER. 


Ronalsburg, Mecklenburg Co., N. C., May 10, 1883, 








I have quit smoking and chewing tobacco. Please 
send me the smoker you say you will give fora 
present. L. P. Situ. 

Bartlett, Shelby Co., Tenn., May 22, 1883. 


I have sent to our friend Muth several orders for 
your smokers. I use them every day, and when the 
smoke curls up I think what a delightful thing it is 
to have no “smell of tobacco” about it. You ean 
count on me, beyond doubt. I never will use the 
weed. O. M. BLANTON. 

Greenville, Miss., May 30, 1883. 


MORE FROM FRIEND ROSS — SEE P. 201. 

The smoker you sent to me I sha!l pay you for, as 
1 feel the same about it as if I had stolen it. By the 
help of God, tobacco I never will use more. 

Ibaton, Kan., Apr. 23, ’85. DAVID Ross. 

Thank you ; and may God bless you, my 
good friend, in following the promptings o| 
his Spirit. 

I have used my influence to intrcduce you and 
your goods, and to tell what you'll do for persons 
who quit tobacco. The following persons have quit: 
T. A. Gibson, Dr. M. W. Gibson, and Julius Rogers, 
all of Davidson College, Mecklenburg Co.,N.C. The 
latter one says if you will send him a smoker, he’!! 
quit for good; the two former say if they get smok- 
ers, and backslide, they will pay for them. 

Triangle, N. C., May 14, 1883. C. 8. LUCKEY. 

Thank you, friend IL. We send smokers 
to all, and put their names in print, as you 
see, so they won’t forget their promises. 








CLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
A.I. ROOT, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
MEDINA, O. 


TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR, POST-PAID. 
FOR CLUBBING RATES, SEE FIRST PAGE 
OF READING MATTER, 


MEDINA, JUIsy 11,1883. 


There shall not any man be able to stand before thee all the 
days of thy life: as 1 was with Moses, so | will be with thee: | 
will not fail thee, nor forsake thee.—JOSHUA 1: 5. 











To-DAY, June 25, honey-extractors are being sent 
off at the rate of about 25 a day, and smokers at the 
rate of about 100 a day. 


We learn from friend D. A. Jones, that the time 
for the meeting of the N. A. B.-K. Convention has 
been fixed on the 18th, 19th, and 20th of Sept., 1885. 
Toronto, Canada, is the place. 


MANy of the friends are wanting gloves larger 
than the limit of our regular goods, which run up to 
only No. 12. For these extra-large sizes, Nos. 13 and 
14, we are obliged to use “ driving gloves,” as they 
are termed, and the price is $2.25, instead of $1.45, 
the price of the usual sizes. 





We are led to pause a minute, during the busy 
roar and whir of business, by the sudden intelligence 
of the death of friend Houck, who has, for a short 
time past, had charge of the Bee-Keepers’ Exchanye. 
The paper is now in charge of Colgrove & Ullery, but 
we have not yet learned who has charge of the sup- 
ply business, 
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OnNcE more, friends, the season has come around 
when dollar queens are one dollar apiece; funny, 
isn’t it? but when we buy them we pay only 75 cents. 
For the last month we have been £0 fortunate as to 
be able to fill orders almost as soon as received; 
that is, the supply has been just equal tothe demand. 


WE now have the American Express Co. at our 
station, instead of the old Union Express Co. which 
we have had here for so many years. This is good 
news for our patrons, as it does away with having 
express matter pass over more than one company, 
when you are located on the line of the American, 


Bia troubles are coming again, because the friends 
will not remember to put on the county, as well as 
the town they live io. I do not know but that we 
shall have to keep saying cvery month, ‘‘Put on 
your county,” or we cun not be responsible for the 
mistakes that nay eccur in dirceting. If it is too 
much trouble to do this, have your full address 
printed on ill your stationery. 


HONKY PEAS, 

We have quite a trade in the honey peas, and have 
considerable many left yet. If sown in July they 
will produce honey just as well as if sown in June; 
but the peas may not be fully ripened for seed an- 
other year. However, since the honey will come in 


atime when most needed, perhaps it will be well to 
sow enough during this month to give them a good 
test at least. For prices, see page 361. 


ON another page we speak of apple-tree honey. 
The tumbler of it that our friend sent us was taken 
over to the house with a lot of other samples, and 
submitted to the family. A!l united in declaring it 
the finest honey they ever tasted, and far ahead of 
the other samples. Not only was the flavor beauti- 
fully suggestive of applic-tree blossoms, but it was 
so clear and limpid that one could read print through 
the tumbler, and yet it was so thick it would hardly 
run in hot weather. Will those who have any apple- 
tree honey to sell, send me sample with price they 
will take for it? 


Ir you are too busy to keep a copy of the order 
you send us, please do be a little careful about cen- 
suring us for what you meant to order, but did not. 
A few days rgo I thought I would send at once, 
without looking the mattcr up, every thing that 
people said was left out of their orders, and then 
look the matter up. after we got over the rush. 
Well, the first three or four complaints we got, it 
happened the clerks were in no way at fault, for the 
missing articles were never ordered atall! Insome 
cases, the writers insisted on having the order back 
before they could believe they were so careless. 
Shall we not try again to be “slow to anger,” and 
cultivate a little more the spirit that *“thinketh no 
evil’? 

BEES AND HUMANITY. 

IF you look through the glass of a densely populat- 
ed observatory-hive during the height of the clover 
season, you wil! see so many bees hurrying to and 
fro, passing and repsssing, crooking here and crook- 
ing there, with such eager zeal that you fall to won- 
dering whether it be really possible that each indi- 
vidual bee knows what he wants, or what he is after. 
Well, that is just about the way our office looks 
now, say toward ten o’clock in the morning. Some- 
times three or four will be apparently chasing one 
after the other; then they turn, one this way, an- 





other the other; then others come along, and they 
dodge, twist, turn, and crook; one grabs one thing, 
the other another. Some have both hands full of 
goods; others have an armful, and still another has 
letters and goods in his hands, and something in his 
mouth, so he won't forget or lose it. Girls come 
along with postal cards and letters pinned on their 
dresses; books are grabbed and pulled open, figures 
taken down, and books put back, and thus it goes 
until night begins to thin them off again. The saw- 
room below i3 almost a repetition of the scene 
above, only it is all sticks and lumber. The rooms 
below the saw-room, where wax, tin, and iron are 
handled, show the same activity again, and an out- 
sider might think for the moment the whole build- 
ing was a Babel of sprites and elves (there are 140 of 
us now) cutting up antics just for the fun of the 
thing. Does each one know what he is doing? In- 
deed he does, and I begin to think perhaps the bees 
are following a regular business, each one doing his 
own appointed work, knowing what he wants, and 
what he is after, just as we do. I look on and won- 
der, and the feeling is much the same in either case. 
As I continue to gaze, I seem to see God in his great- 
nessand majesty through this, the work of his hands. 


SAWS. 

We have just received from the Industrial Publi- 
cation Company, of New York, a very preity little 
book, entitled ** Saws,’’ cloth bound, with 75 illustra- 
tions and 95 pages. The matter contained in it is, 
very much of it, quite valuable, especially to bee- 
keepers; for where is the bee-keeper who has not 
more or less to do with saws? I suppose, friends, 
you are well aware that a good man with a good saw 
will do more work in an hour than a good man with 
a bad saw will doina half oreven a whole day. It 
just occurs to me, however, that a good man would 
never have a bad saw; at least, a good man never 
ought to bave a bad one. The price of this little 
book is $1.00, which, if I may be excused for the 
liberty I take, seems to me to be just about 50 cents 
too much. Perhaps I may be able to make some ar- 
rangement with the publishers whereby I can fur- 
nish them ata less price, if I take a large number. 
The closing paragraph of the book is as follows: 

There can be no doubt about there being too many teeth in 
the modern saw, as generally used, for ripping purposes; and 
I am satistied, that if two-thirds of the teeth now employed 
were dispensed with, the same amount of work would be turn- 
ed out with them as now, but with less labor, and the saws 
would be kept in better order at half the expense. 

Now while we are on this subject, i want to remark 
that we have wasted perhaps many hundred dollars 
in labor by having our grooving saws for sections 
made with too many teeth. A few weeks ago Mr. 
Gray thought he would experiment a little in the 
matter, and the result is that one man now does our 
grooving easier than two men have done it formerly. 
All he did was to take out every other tooth in the 
saws, and make the under side of the tooth a little 
sharper pitch. While I think of it, I believe I will 
give you a little woodcut to show the shape and dis- 
tance apart the teeth ought to be for gang-saws for 
dovetailing the end of basswood planks. 


PROPER SHAPE OF SAW-TEETH FOR COTTING IN THE 
END OF PLANK. 
Now, not only willthe sawyer do more work, but 
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the man who files the saws says that, with teeth like 
the above, one filing will answer for all day, while 
with the old style of tecth the saws had to be filed 
about four times a day. Just think of it, friends, all 
this difference by just having a saw with the right 
kind of teeth! The ones we used before had about 
threc teeth where you sce one in the cut. 


WE will pay 10 cents each for Feb. Nos. of GLEAN- 
INGs, 1883. Put your name on the wrapper when 
you send it.” 


THE clerk who hunts up complaints says, ‘‘ When 
inquiring about goods, please state whether you cr- 
dered them by mail, freight, or express. 

WE have to-day, June 28, 5595 subscribers, which is 
32 less than we had a month ago, as you will recol- 
lect, about 450 having expired, who have failed to 
renew. Never mind; we shall have the 6000 yet be- 
fore the year is cut, if we have good luck and do not 
get discouraged. | 





PRACTICAL CARPENTRY is another work sent us by 
the Industrial Publication Co. Although the book is 
more intended for the building of houses than bee- 
hives, still it will be quite a valuable work for bee- 
keepers. Fully illustrated with nearly 300 engrav- 
ings, with a beautiful set of plates in the back, illus- 
trating the different methods of “jointing.” A\l- 
though the book is cofsiderably larger than the one 
on saws, the price is still $1.00. We take pleasure in 
adding it to our book-list. Mailed on receipt of price 
as above. 


THE FURTHER-ORDER BOX. 

IN our Office we have what is called the ** Further- 
Order Box.”’ All letters that must await further or- 
ders from the writers must be deposited here. Well, 
a few moments ago I was remonstrating at the num- 
ber of letters that have accumulated there, and I 
singled out one large bundle, asking what it was. 
“Why, Mr. Root, we could not do any thing with 
these, for they are all letters with no names or ad- 
dresses."’ There these have to lie, friends, until 
some one gets mad and gives us a regular blowing- 
up, and then he usually signs hisname. But, only 
last week we got a big blowing-up from a man, and 
he did not sign bis name then. So we had two let- 
ters from him that are still obliged to wait. Don’t 
you begin to think that it would pay you to have 
your name and address printed on your stationery? 


WHEN a man iz striving earnestly to do right, he 
generally looks happy: when he deliberately does 
wrong, he almost invariably looks unhappy. If he 
does not look £0, at least he feels so. Now, it would 
hardly do, I presume, to say that every man who 
looks cross and unhappy has a guilty conscience. 
But I think it would be true in a great many cases. 


A few times in my life I have had to do with men | 


and women who had committed deliberate crimes. 
On looking back and thinking the matter over, it 
seems to me that these people, almost without ex- 
ception, showed it in their faces and in their actions. 
Several times I was led to suspect the guilt, more 
from their looks and deportment than from any 
real knowledge in the case; and afterward, when 
the matter came out (for, you know, ** murder will 
out’’), [then remembered my impressions and my 
convictions. Now, friends, is it not so, that, among 


all the troubles one meets in this world,a guilty 
conscience is the worst trouble by far? 


ENCOURAGING WORDS FROM “OUR 
CLEARING,” 


FEEDING, SWARMING, NEW HONEY, ETC. 


Wy” begin the season with 35 colonies. We lost 





two in wintering -- wintered on summer 

stands in chaff packing — and have sold 38. 
But you thought we intended to reduce our number 
to10? Yes; but to change her mind is one of the 
| inalienable rights of woman. Please do not ask 
which has contributed most to this result — the 
| difficulty of finding purchasers without advertising, 
| or the suggestions and expostulations of some of our 
| bee-keeping friends. Perhaps it is due to these lat- 
ter that we (even Nellie) accept the present situa- 
tion quite cheerfully. It bas, assuredly, given us 
much of grateful pleasure to know that, had we 
| fallen out of the ranks, some of our comredes—and 
those not the least esteemed — would have missed 
us. 





FEEDING THROUGH BAD WEATHER. 

Two weeks ago we were feeding sugar syrup to 66 
colonies, giving some only a taste — just enough to 
prevent destruction of brood — while others, en- 
tirely destitute, received full rations. Since our 
first summer in bee-keeping, 1872, when we found 
our one beloved colony starving in the middle of 
June, we had had no occasion to feed sugar syrup. 
Not that there have not been seasons of scarcity, 
but surplus combs of honey have always taken us 
safely and easily through. Bee-keepers to whom 
| feeding is no novelty would have been amused at 
| our consternation, as we faced the prospect of being 
obliged to maintain, on sugar syrup, 66 colonies, 
most of them strong in bees and brood, and tried to 
compute the expense per week, should the rain con- 
tinue, or the raspberry-buds be blighted by frost. 

Happily, our fears were not realized. The last 
feeding was on Sunday, June 10th. I dared not 
wait till Monday. It rained continuously; butI vis- 
ited each colony, and made sure that no bee went 
supperless. On the afternoon of the next day, the 
first tiny pellets of raspberry pollen were brought 
in, and we banished all further anxiety. One week 
from the rainy Sabbath on which I last fed them, six 
swarms came out before church time. 

A FORCE-PUMP FOR ARRESTING SWARMS. 

A lady friend writes me this, apropos of her man- 
agement of swarms. ‘I have a force-pump, and it 
seems asif I can drive them anywhere, and make 
them cluster just where I want them to, with it. I 
doubt my handling a swarm-catcher, alone, as easily 
as I can my little pump.” This indorsement of the 
force-pump as a swarm-catcher may be to some of 
our sisters, as to myself, of special value, because 
made by 2 woman. She is one of the most in- 
telligent, enthusiastic, and capable lady bee-keepers 
of whom I have knowleége; and that she finds the 
force-pump serviceable, and adapted to a woman’s 
| use, has weight sufficient to induce me to try it my- 
self the present season. I have never seen one in 
use, but had fancied that it must be too awkward 
and cumbersome for a woman to manage — that it 
belonged rather to our brothers. 


SWARMING-BASKETS, ETC., IN THE BACKGROUND. 

Allow me to quote from the same friend’s letter 
another paragraph which amused as much as it in- 
terested me, and which may seem a little startling 
to some of our sisters — those who are taking their 
first steps in bee culture, and still handle their pets 
rather timorously, and always atarms’ length. ‘Mrs, 


| 
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H.’s ‘dish-pan’ for carrying swarms isn’t half as 
convenient as ‘my big work-apron.’ I always have 
it on in the bee-yard; it will hold half a bushel of 
bees, and has the advantage of being fast to me. I 
ean let down one end of it, roll my bees in front of 
entrance, and by unpinning it and holding the bind- 
ing over top of hive, have my pets all cooped up as 
nice as you please, with liberty to enter the hive at 
leisure, and shaded at that. Give me the apron 
every time for gathering a swarm from a currant or 
berry-bush!”’ Is not that an original and truly wo- 
manly method, brother bee-keepers? 


For the past three days, honey has come in faster | 


than at any time last season. Notwithstanding the 
cold backward spring, the dearth of honey two 
weeks since, and the continuance of quite too fre- 
quent showers, work in sections is considerably in 
advance of this date last year. And it has all been 
done within a week. CYULA LINSWIK. 

June 23, 1883. 

Thank you, friend Cyula._ [ know exactly 
how you and your sister felt when buying 
sugar to feed right in June. I well remem- 
ber the time when it was almost with a 
guilty conscience that I went to the grocer’s 
and bought sugar to feed my bees, barre} 
after barrel, and hearing my friends and 
neighbors say, ‘‘ Why, that fellow Root has 
gone crazy. He has gone and bought a 
whole barrel of sugar, just to feed * them 
bees,’ and he will never get half of it back in 
the world.” ‘lo tell the truth, I was almost 
afraid I wouldn’t either. But I wintered the 
bees, almost to a colony, and the next season 
the neighbors were in a greater consternation 
than when I had to feed the sugar. But it 
was for another reason. ‘* Who ever heard 
of such tons of honey ?” said they. ‘* And will 
he ever be able to sell it all ?”’— I am greatly 
interested about that force-pump. Are we 
to understand that it is something different 
from our fountain pump that we are selling 
so largely ? or is it something that the friend 
you mention improvised herself ?— Your 
idea of a big apron for a swarming-basket is 
wonderful; and when reading it I fell to 
wondering whether any of the bee-keepers 


of our sex would have the courage to use | 


it, even were a big apron furnished them. 
After the bees began to climb toward his 
face, it seems to me he would be in consider- 
able of a hurry to get those strings undone. 
Your friend must beageniustruly. Can we 
not have some more hints from her ? 


> oe fee 


DOES ONE’S TREATMENT BY BEES DE- 
PEND ON HIS BEHAVIOR? 
i 


BEES THAT WOULD FIGHT A STOVE-PIPE. 


AM glad to see by June GLEANINGS that W. A. 
Pryal has supplemented my correction of the 
naming of our white sage with an engraving 
that is readily recognized, the only trouble being 
that the inflorescence is not clearly represent- 


ed. I have wondered many times where Prof. 
Cook got the sample which furnished the en- 
graving in his book and in yours. The flower 
80 carefully pictured there on a larger scale 
is as far removed from all relationship with the sage 
family as is the flax or the rose. 

But, I write this to ask you if you are sure about 
your position that a person's manner among bees is 


the sole governing power in their conduct toward 
him. To prove that it is not, let me recite a case in 


point. 
An inoffensive stove-pipe presumed to lift its 


somber head above the cabin near the city of bee- 
hives belonging to one of the apiaries of R. Wilkin, 
San Buenaventura, Cal. It was on itsown soil. It 
never tried to rob. It had never harbored evil 
thoughts toward any creature. Whenever a man 
opened a hive of bybrid bees near by, did it act 
nervous and fidgetty? No, verily. It bore itself 
sedately and decorously as any elderly stove-pipe 





should. But, when the hive was opened, the bees 
} danced the scalp-dance, sounded the war-whoop, etc. 

(see Virgil), and rushed headlong at the stove- 
| pipe. 

How did it behave itself then? 
dodge its head. It did not beat the air. It did not 
prance nor swear (unlike a man), nor run away. It 
remained as rigidly motionless asa stoic. In fact, 
it was and isone. But still came the bees; and they 
battered and rattled against the stove-pipe’s sinless 
head till it sounded like window-panes in a first-class 
hail-storm. They even crawled down its whole 
length into the stove. It was liable to be attacked 
at any hour of the day, whether fire was in the 
stove or not. If the former were the case, hosts of 
bees were killed inside the pipe. At such times the 
bees wou:d likewise vent their rage on any person 
who came in sight. As a last resort, we madcita 
bee-veil of wire gauze; but I fear this was more for 
the sake of the bees than for the stove-pipe. 

Mora!.—If bees will try to sting a motionless 
stove-pipe, how can a person bear himself so quietly 
as to be safe from their attentions? 

ANDREA NORTON, 


I never saw it 


Jonzales, Cal., June 13, 1883. 

Friend N., “Aunt Mate,” who is still 
opening the letters, has neatly penciled, at 
the close of your article, ‘* pretty good,” and 
I think I shall have to say the same. In 
fact, yon have got me into a pretty tight 
place, and I don’t know but that I cught to 
give up; but on the whole, [ think I will 
try to hold my point a while, afterall. I 
believe I shall take the ground now, that 
‘human intelligence has a power over the 
brute creation that a simple, inoffensive 
stove-pipe has not, and that there is often 
something in the bearing of an individual 
that makes a bee, a dog, or a horse, respect 
and fear him; or, in other words, his pres- 
ence and manner impress them in a way that 
a stove-pipe does not, begging the pipe’s 
pardon. Yesterday, while passing through 
the apiary, I saw a new hand opening a 
hive, and [ felt sure she would get stung, 
just because she removed the enameled 
sheet from the frames with too little respect 
to the feelings, or, rather, rights, of the little 
people underneath. I don’t get stung when 
opening hives, because I know better the 
habits and dispositions of the bees, and 
what they will bear with impunity, and what 
they will not. And further, give me a pupil 
who is docile, bright, and anxious to learn, 
and I will teach him to do it just as well as 
Ido. Perhaps I might add, that I do not 
find one bee-keeper in a hundred who 
handles his bees as it seems to me they 
should be handled, and I think both time 
and money would be saved by humane man- 
agement. 
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CANDY BLOCK FOR BEE-CAGES. 





A F TER several experiments we have de- 
eX, cided in favor of the little block shown 
——" below. Itis just 4 inches long, and 
made to crowd in close in a Simplicity sec- 
tion. The block is 14 inches wide by ¢ deep. 
Two holes are bored in it, 14 inches or a lit- 
tle larger. The small holes are §. After the 
block is filled with the Good candy, it is 
fastened with wire nails in the section box 
— a block of candy on each side. Bees then 
have access to it through the small holes. 














CANDY BLOCK FOR BEE-CAGES. 


You will observe the block is made of such 
dimensions that the wire caps when squeez- 
ed down will not injure a bee. As there are 
two blocks in a section, the quantity of food 
is proportioned to the size of the cage. The 
cage for two sections will hold enough for 4 
lb. of bees, while the cage for three sections 
will hold enough for a whole pound. When 
the candy is made of the powdered sugar, 
such as we have lately advised, there will be 
no trouble from the grains rattling out. In 
fact, it stays in the box in a pasty mass un- 
til the whole is consumed. We have had no 
loss this year so far,even when no water- 
bottles were used, with the exception of one 
lot that was carried past their destination. 
The bees then starved because they were 
over a week on the way. For trips longer 
than a week, perhaps it would be well to use 
water-bottles ; or the block could be made to 
hold more candy by putting the two holes a 
little further apart, and making a third hole 
between these two. Two openings for bees 
will probably be suflicient. It may be that 
during a severe drought this Good candy 
without water might not answer the purpose 
so well. The season thus far has been un- 
usually wet. In fact, there has been more 
or less rain on almost every day. We can 
furnish these blocks for 2 cts. each ; 18 cents 
for 10, or $1.50 per 100. One cent each, ad- 
ditional, if wanted by mail. 





A WHEELBARROW FOR BEE - KEEP- 
ERS. 
eee every bee-keeper needs a wheel- 
4X, barrow of some kind. Even though 
== a wagon-road be so arranged as to 
come close up to the hives, still there will be 
more or less work to be done by laborious 
carrying back and forth, unless it be moved 
with a wheelbarrow. As the *‘ Bee-keeper’s 
wheelbarrow ” is liable to be left out in the 
weather, it is quite desirable that it should 
be made so as to stand both the sun and the 
rain. The one we illustrate below is well 
salculated for this purpose. The bottom- 
board is flat, so as to hold a hive or hives 
safely and securely. It is rather broad; and 
with the back and front boards, quite a load 
may be carried, even of bulky articles. It 








facilitates the’moving of long stuff as well 
as lumber or scantling. These side-boards 
can bs quickly removed. Furthermore, if 
the woodwork gets broken, or spoiled by 
use, any one who can handle a saw and 
plane can make new ones. Below is the 
manufacturers’ description of them : 


The body being a combi- : 
nation of the railroad and p 
garden barrow, is adapted 
to a larger variety of 
uses than any other make. 
Used with side-boards it 
hus a large capacity for 
bolding dirt, rubbish, ma- 
nure, apples, potatoes, 
conl, garden truck, ete, 
With side-ty ards out, the 
botcom of the body being 
flat, makes it handy for 
hau‘ing boards, posts, tool 
chests, boxes, cord wood, 
and a variety of things not 
requiring side-boards. The 
bodies ure made of straight 
—not * bent lumber;”’ can 
be easily repaired by any 
one in case of breakage, 
and are very strong, being 
made of 1-inch lumber, 
dressed, and having four 
strips across the bottom 
to increase strength, and 
is very roomy. 

The handics, legs, and 
part the wheel is attached 
to, are made of extra heavy 
gas-pipe, 1 1-6 in. outside, 
all in one continuous 
piece, making it strong. 

No joints for rain and 
sun to rack and rot. Is 
practically indestructible; 
no wear out, as is the: 
case with the wood handles and legs, which soon rot 
and go to wreck. 

The legs being curved where they strike the 
ground, will slide along if dropped while in motion, 
instead of catching in the ground and breaking or 
straining the barrow, as is the case with other 
makes. 

The wheel is iron, 17 in. high, and has a broad 
tread, 1°54 inch, making it desirable on soft ground, 
as it will not sink in. 

The entire barrow i3 well painted, and altogether 
makes the Leader the best wheelbarrow for general 
use. Will outwear a dozen cheap ones. 

Is light to handle, weighing only 50 pounds. In 
shipping, they are sent ** knocked down;” the bodies 
nest, and the legs and braces tied together. 


The regular retail price of these wheel- 
barrows is $5.00 each. We have made ar- 
rangements for buying them in quantities, 
whereby we shall be able to ship to our bee- 
friends for $4.00 each. They can be sent by 
express or freight. Printed directions ac- 
company for putting them up. If sent with 
hives or other goods, the freight will be only 
asmallitem. We have one in constant use, 
and are much pleased with it. 
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On EZAIND, 


A limited number of CHOICE TESTED QUEENS. Trice 
—_— L. W. VANKIRK. 
vine 


BEE-HIVES FOR SALE! 


I manufacture every thing needed by bee-kcepers, 
made of wood, not patented. 1 make Simplicity and 
Langstreth hives a specialty. My work is as good 
as the best, and my prices always please my custom- 
o~. Send sueaae a ia my illustrated Catalogue. 
4t 2 Be 


WINOOSKI, - - SHEBOYGAN CO,, - - WISCONSIN. 
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The American Apiculturiot 
Is a First-Class 32-Page Monthly 


DEVOTED TO BEE-KEEPERS AND THEIR INTERESTS. | 


It is edited and published by a practical bee-keep- | 
er, and its list of contributors is composed of. the | 
most scientific and practical apiarists inthe country. | 
It is indorsed by our leading bee-masters. | 

The July number will contain the description and 
history of the Bay-State Apiary, from which has | 
emanated Alley’s new method of queen-rearing, as 
given in the ** Handy Book,”’ together with excellent | 
photographs, both of Mr. Alley and his apiary. 

Send in your subscription for at least three months, | 
and secure this number, which is sent only to sub- 
.cribers. Sample copies free. Our offers to sub- 
scribers are unparalleled. 

Subscription Prices: —$1.00 per year, payable in ad- | 
vance. Sent on trial three months for 35 cts.; six | 
months for 60 ets. Address 

SILAS M. LOCKE, Editor and Publisher, 

id SALEM, Essex Co., 


Headquarters wre South, 


FOR THE SALE AND MANUFACTURE OF 
BEE-KEEPERS’ | SUPPLIES 
e r) 


Root'’s Simplicity, and V. D.-N. hives, frames, sec- 
tions, foundation, etec.; Italian queens and early 4- 
frame nuclei a specialty. See advertisement in Jan- 
uary, 1883, GLEANINGS; 
send for my Illustrated Catalogue. 

5 cents cash, or 27 cents trade paid for beeswax. 


PP... VIALION, 


itfd BAYOU GOULA, La. 


- LEWIS & CO., TOLEDO, OHIO, 
M: freer as of the U.S. Standard Honey- Extract- | 


Mass. 








or (new improve ments), und all other Apiarian 
f 


Supplies. Send for circular. It 


PATENT FO, MILLS, 


VM.C. PELHAM, 


6-ineh, $10.00. 
10-ineh, » - 00 
May sville, | 





| Second qu: Sia: ; 


| itfd 


makes a specialtv of rearing dark, 
| Italian queens. 
| for $5.50; 


| payable at Flint, Mich. 


CLASS JARS 


| SPECIALLY MANUFACTU RED FOR EXTRACT- 
ED HONEY 


| White flint. best quality and pom shape 

to hold 1 Ib. +) per gross (12 , doz ) - - 
very pale green; extra 
per gross, - - 


$4 00 
6 50 


350 


showy; 
‘“ t 00 


1 Ib., 

> — - 

Free on ship, in 100- gross lots. 

Perforated zine queen- excluder, per foot, in 
1000-ft. lots, - 

THOS. EDEY & SON, 


St. Neots, Engiand. 


MORE REDUCTION 


THE PRICE OF 


COMB FOUNDATION | 


We have about 1500 pounds of very nice thin fdn. 


| that we will sell at 50c per Ib., if ordered in 10 and 25 
| Ib. boxes. 
| the honey 


We do this to close out our stock before 
season begins. 


Cc. W. STANLEY & BRO. 


Wyoming, Wy. Co., N. Y., July 1, 1885. id 


W.Z. HUTCHINSON 


and for further particulars, | 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 


leather-colored 
Untested queens, $1.00 each, or six 
twelve for $10.00. Tested queens, $2.00 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Make money orders 
jtfd 


each. 


CHANGE OF POSTOFFICE ! 


S.C. & J.P. WATTS’ OFFICE NOW IS 
| MURRAY (Formerly Lumber City) CLEARFIELD C0., 


PA. 





>A BAVARIAN: -APIARY+< 


During a recent tour through Carniola, Austria, I made special arrangements whereby I now receive 


regular shipments of 


CELOTCE CARNIOLAN QUEENS. 


Carniolan bees are large, strong, and, to my eye, not devoid of beauty, being light gray in color. 
‘and even begioners in bee culture will find no difficulty 


ure the most peaceable bees L have ever handled; 


id manipulating them without smoke, and without protection to the face or bands. 
race show marked prolificness, and only choice specimens will be sent out. 


whereby Lam supplied with 


They 


The queens of this 
1 have also special contracts 


ESTRA FINE ITALIANS, 


ltcared in those Alpine regions where I have found the bees to be the most vigorous and prolific. 


The 


workers of these queens are as finely marked as any Italians in existence. 


One queen in June or oer 
Five queens in “* 
Ten , 

Freight prepaid to New York City. 


+ Sd 


QUEENS! 


“ “ 


CHOICE STOCE, 


: d 05 each. 
3 60 each. 


Queens that fail to reach the purchaser alive will be replaced. 


FRANK BENTON, No. 4 Georgen St., Munich, Germany. 


BRED FOR BEAUTY AND FOR BUSINESS. 


LOW PRICES. 
- ‘TI 10mas & Cor, CoLER AINK, Mass. 


.. $4 09 
« Giintkewb a diet -< . 3 60 each. 
oO sinece ps: 2 OO CREU. 


After Aug. 


“ 


“ “ 


QUEENS! 


CIRCULAR FREE. 





$4.00 \ONEYHUNDREDYCOLONIESYBEES.Y $4.00 





AS our store demands all our time, we have decided to close out our apiary at $4.00 per colony. 
tract most of honey, and commence shipping about Ist of August. 
with side and top storage for 75 ths -honey; also 25 3-comb nuclei, double-wall, takes hive frame, 
Send by Reg. letter. 


J. E. MOORE, Byron, Cen. Co., N. Y. 


frame 14x12, 
at $2.00 each. Orders booked and filled in rotation. 


id 


Will ex- 
Bees in my double-wall bive, size of 


‘Address 
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SHIPPING-CANS 
For LONE 'Y.-~ 





* Tron-Jacket®>? Honey-Cans. 





I presume the friends are aware that ordinary tin 
eans are not very safe for shipping full of honey, 
unless boxed or crated. The cans above are ready 
to be shipped anywhere. 
PRICES. 
1 Gallon, Sh ae A. - $9.25 each. 
” * * = as - md o - é oe 


4 


oO - ° o pe = . a 47=«C 
5 ie te ae Be ee S18 68 * 
10 - - - - - - o - “Bap .2* 


easily see how many pounds each can holds. They 
are made from tin plates. A sheet-iron casing, with 
wood bottom, protects them from bruising. The iron 
jacket is stronger than wood, and far more service- 
uble. They neither shrink nor swell, and do not 
split nor fall apart. Every can is tested by steam 
and guaranteed to be tight. 


A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 


ITALIAN & HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


The handsomest queens for business the world 
produces, 
BUSINESS, BEAUTY, AND WINTERING 
OUALITIES COMBINED. 
We challenge the world to equal them! 

Every queen warranted perfect. Tested queens, 
$2.00 each. Handy Book and queen, $2.50; 
warranted as good as tested, and Handy Book, $2 25. 
Special rates by the dozen. Send for 32-psge circu- 
lar. HENRY ALLEY, 
jd Wenham, Mass. 


W EY NOT 


BUY YOUR QUEENS 


DIRECT FROM THE BREEDER? 


TWENTY - Five CENTS SAVED IS TWENTY-FIVE CENTS MADE. 

After the first day of July I shall be prepared to 
send out from 10 to 15 dozen untested Italian queens 
: (reared from imported mothers) per week, for the 
a small sum of $4 50 per half-dozen, or $8.00 per dozen. 

















a? El i Re {a 


= Fay 








+ 4 ; at Address W.S. CAUTHEN, 

hi ' ta 7 Pleasant Hil, Lancaster Co., 8. C. 

: iat e! E. Tr. LEWIS & CO., TOLEDO, OFLIO, 

iy a Manufacturers of the U. S. Standard Honey-Ex- 
Bey tractor (new improvements), and all other Apiarian 
a eb} supplies. Send for circular. ltfd 





) Bae eae 
C ‘\ EORGIA AHEAD. Stocks for Aplaries, Silk- 
¥ Farms. etc., cheap as any reliable parties. 
CHAS. R. MITCHELL, Hawkinsville, Ga. 








queens | 





| 
| 
| 
j 
} 


ITALIAN BEES 
BRED FOR BUSINESS. 


PRICES: 

Warranted queens, each, $1.09; per half > gy $5.50; 
per doz., $10.00. Tested queens, each, $2.00. Three- 
frame nucleus and warranted queen, $3 00. 

Full colonies for sale at a bargain. 

The combs are allinthe Langstroth frame, wire- 


| strengthened. Safe arrival and perfec. ratisfaction 


guaranteed, See adveriisement fa May GLEANINGS. 
, Circulars free. Address 
7fd J. P. MOORE, Mcrgan, Pendleton C>., Ky. 
FOR THE 
OLD RELIABLE 


By figuring 11 lbs. of honey to the gallon. you can 





] 


| 
| 








BEE-SMOKIRS 
or Uneapping - Knives, 
Send card for circular to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
ABRONIA, MICH. = 3-tfd 


Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1882. 
Cyprians Conquered.—All summer long it has 
| been “ which and tother”’ with me and the Cyprian 
colony of bees I have; but at jast | am ‘ boss;’ 
| Bingham’s Conqueror Smoker did it. If you want 
lots of smoke just at the right time, get a Conqueror 
| Smoker of Bingham & Hetherington. 
Respectfully, G. M. 


ANTED.—To exchange eggs for hatchirg, 
from Fancy Poultry, for Italian Queens. 
7 CHAS. McCLAVE, New London, Huron Co., O. 


RPWPerry’s Price List 


OF 


PURE ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 


See page 228, present volume. Am prepared to fill 
all orders on short notice. 


Ss. C. PERRY, 
PORTLAND, Tontra Co., MICH. 


BARNES’ 


Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. Complete outfits for 
Actual work-shop business. Lathes 
for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, 
Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, 
Tenoners, etc., ete. Machines on 
trial if desired. Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price List Free. 

W.F.& JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Win. Co., Hlinois. 

No. 2009 Main St. litfd 


All the volumes of the American 





DO LITTLE. 





OR SALE.— 
Bee Journal, from the first number by Wagner. 


in Washington, to Dec., 1879; all in good order. Willi 
sell, or exchange for bees bv the pound. id 
JNO. C. GREENLEAF, New Boston, Berks. Cu., Mass. 


FWi=FRAME COLONIES. 


Prices until July 15, 1883. Five-frame colonies, L. 





| frame, consisting of a pure. young, fertile. Italian 


queen, carefully bred from best mothers, with five 
new combs wired in, filled with brood and stores, 
and covered with young bees. Better thana natural 
swarm. Price $5.50. Five or more, $5.00 each. 
After July 15, full ten-frame colonies in one-story 


| Simplicity hives, ready for fall work, $8.00. Send 


Address Wm. LITTLE, 
Mar issa, St. € ‘lair Cc Ov Tilinois.— 


AVE YOUR  FOWLS. 
AVE TIME and MONEY 


FANCY POULTRY, POULTRY POWDER, 
ITALIAN BEES, BEE- HIVES, &C. 

6tfing For circulars, address 
J. &. LANDES, Albion, Ashland Co., 


for circular. 
‘ja 


Ohio, 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books on which postage is not given, 
will be forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 

rice, 
‘ In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappointment, if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitti that the beokseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were —s, to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good thi 
about a book. I very much desire that those who 
vor me with their Seronans, shall not be Geappotnt- 
ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
purchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
lowing list, books that I approve, I have marked with 
a *; those I y approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, ee, type and much space between the 
lines, ¢; foreign, §. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 
As many of the bee-books are sent with other goods by frei ht 
oy express, incurring nu postage, we give prices separately. 
Ye vu will notice, that you can judge of the size of the books very 
well, by the amount required for postage on each. 
Postage {Price without postage. 
12.| A BC of Bee Culturc** Paper 88 
15|A BC of Bee Culture**: Cloth ............. 1 
6 | Cook’s New Manual** Pa 
10 | Cook’s New Manual** Cloth 1 
10 | Quinby’s New Bee-Keceping** 1 
5 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* Rev ised, Paper 
6 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* Cloth 
(| Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t 
, | Dzierzon Theory** 
1 | Extracted Honey, Dadant* 
1 | Honey as Food and Medicine 
“Blessed Bees’’t A fascinating book, but it is 
fiction and not facts. Putnam’s Sons.. . 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist** 
The Apiary, or Bees, Bee Hives, and Bee Cul- 
ture, by Geo. Neighbour & Sons, England*s 
British Bee-Keeper’s Guide Book, by Thos. 
Wm. Cowan, Esq., England *$ 


MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 


3| An Ege Farm, Stoddard** 
| Barn Plans and Out-Buildings* 
Book on Birds, Holden*................ .¢ : 
5 | Dietionary, 25,000 words and phrases ...... 
| Draining for Profit and Health, 
| Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller* 
10 | Gardening for Profit** 
| Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany.. 
5 | How to Make Candy* 
| How to Paint, aoe a 
| Hints for Painters, Paper-Hangers, &e*.. 
| Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Or- 
chard Stewart* 
2 | Onion Culture* 
0 | On the Road to Riches** 
| Play and Profitan my Garden*... 
Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)* 
Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*.. 
| Silk and the Silk W 
| Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller* 
| Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*............ 
| Sugar Canes and their Products. Sample 
of sugar included* 
| Ten Acres Eno 
2 | Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases. . 
| What I know of Farming, Horace Greely... 
| Wood Engraving, Fuller*.. 
3 | Wood’s Common Objects “of the Micro- 


Cc — 
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— 


2 | 
2| 


8 | Bible, good print, pret bound 
| Ester Ried** 
5 | Harmony of the Gospels 
10 | Life of Garfield, from Canal Boy to Presi- 
dent, Alger** na 
10 | Moody’s Best Thoug hts and Discourses**. 
2 | Moody and Sankey 8s Gospel Hymns, words 
only, No. 1V., paper 
Same, board 


| 
5 | Same, words and music, board 
4 | Same, No’s I, Hf, and IIIf, words only, board 
| Same, words and music, paper 
ct Same, words nee cir ag yard 
>| Same, Nos. I., 11, ILL, and 1V. combined, 
words only, board 
12 | Same, words and music, board 





3| New Testament in pretty flexible covers.. 05 
15 | Story of the Bible* 75 

A large book of 700 p pages, a 274 illustrations, Will be send 
by almost every chile 

The Christian's Secret of a Happy Life **. 

10 | “The Life of Trust” by Geo. Muller** 
10 | Walks and Words of Jesus® * 

This book contains, in very large type, all the words spoken 
by Jesus, as nearly in ‘their proper order as we can get them. 

BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 

ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 
American Bird Fancier 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas 
A Simple Flower Garden, Ba 
American Weeds and Usefu! Plants 
Burn’s Architectural Drawirg Book 
Burr’s Vegetables of Saeeee.. 
Broom Corn and Brooms 
Bommer’s Method of Making 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier 
Canary Birds 
Cements and Glue . 
Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic 
Animals, 

Copley’s Plain and Sepammenend Alphabets 
Dana’s Muck Manual 


3 75 
38 


Fruits ant Fruit Trees of America, Downing... 

Farming by Inches, Barnard 

Flax omens (Seven Prize Essays Practical. . 
row 

Fur, Fin, and Daeahics 

Farming For Boys 

Gardening For 

Gregory On Cabb 

Gregory On Squashes.... 

Gregory On Onions 

Guenon On Milch Cow 

Hedges and Evergreens, Warder 

Hop Culture 

Harris on The Pig 

How to Geta Gana and When to Find One.... 

Insects Injurious to Vegetation. ..Plain, $4 00. 


Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy 
Klipparts Wheat Plant...... ..... ....... diiiaie 
Leavitt’s Facts About Peat.. 

Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Hcuusekeeper’ 8 Friend. 
Money In The Garden, Quinn 

Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray 

My Ter. Rod Farm, Barnard 

My Vinevard at Lakeview 

Practical Butter Book, Willard 

Pear Culture, Field 

Peach Culture. Fu'ton’s 

rear Culture ror A sig wun 


Practical Poultry! Keeper, Wright. 

Strawberry Garden. Barnard. A Story 

Shootine 2 on The Wing 

Taxidermist’s Manual 

The Carpenter’s Steel Square and its Uses,.... 
Hodgson.... Abridged 

What to Do and How to Do It, in case of.. 
MO ENC S Ci bdvas ssn rvcencee bacees (ames 

Youman’s a Science. . 

Youatt on Sheep.. 


—— 


leanne, Henderson......... F 
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You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
a are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 

Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
ever: though it were months ago, 

Binders for GLEANLNGS (will hold them for one 
— ), wile letteree, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 

ng to quality. Table of Bie of Binders for 
ony. Periodical, eee on lication. Send in 
your orders, x . Medina, Ohio. 

The Canadian P. O. suttleat refuse to receive these 
aren h the mails, as they exceed the proper weight for mer- 
cha se, 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. JULY 


ONE - PIECE SECTIONS 53 $5.00 


FAL V Ess 


and all goods correspondingly low. We make a specialty, of all styles, of the SIMPLICITY 

HIVE, including the **M. & F.» Chaff Hive, with —— be story, which is growing rapidly 

in favor, as offering superior advantages for rvveg FAS at all seasons. We have MMe 

apnea 3 — hive by making one or both side OVABLE ar at an additional cost of lic per side. 
e manufacture 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 


AND ARE AGENTS FOR 
FIAT - BOTTOMED MAE E. 
Will pay highest price offered in GLEANINGS from month to month for beeswax, delivered at depot here. 
DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 
Send for Ilustrated Price List for 1883 FREE. 


W. T. FALCONER, meSiS°2¥2ti%er. JAMESTOWN, B®. Y. 


EE -EEEPERS, ATTENTION! 
SIMPLICITY and CHAFF HIVES, SECTIONS, SMOKERS, ETC., ETC. 


I guarantee satisfaction ev er time, or money re. UEENS A SPECIALTY. Send for — 
and price list. OWARD NICHOLAS, Etters, York Co 


BEE=KEEPERS’ GUIDE, 
MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 

















> 


S000 SOUrD IN Sixt YEHARS. 





Tenth 1000 just out. More than fifty pages, and more than fifty costly illustrations added. The work is 
wholly revised, and contains the very latest in respect to bee-keeping. 
I had hoped and expected to make the price $1.00, and it has been so advertised by Mr. James Heddon, 
and in Mr. Alley’s new book. Owing to the added size and increased expense, this is impossible. 
PRICE, BY MAIL, $1.25. Liberal discount made to dealers and to clubs. 
A. J. COOK, Author aud Publisher, Lansing, Mich. 
Michigan Agricultural College, April 14, 1883. 


wre west For OYPRIAN & FTALIAN QUEENS, 


Tested Cyprian queens from imported mother (Jones’s importation), in April, $5.00; in May, $4.00; in 
June and after, $3.00. Warranted Cyprian queens, in May, $2.10; in June and after, $1.50. Italian queens 
from imported mother (Root’s importation), after 15th May, $i. 00. Ibave had experience in breeding 


= and guarantee satisfaction. Order now, and Bag when you want queens. 
Address W. McKAY DOUGAN, M. D., Seneca, Newton Co., Mo. 


We furnish EVERY THING needed in the Apiary, of practical) 
ge Construction, and at the lowest price. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Send your address on a postal card, and we will send you free 
our Large Illustrated Catalogue. Address 


(Established 1864.) E. KRETCHMER, COBURG, IOWA. 


PGA) ORT BEE KEEPeNsExcrisNce 


ones for 1883 should send their ahi jr Ao written on a postal card, at once to 
(Successors to Theo. Houck.) COLGROVEK & ULLERY, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


We have constonnly on hand a large stock 
of Domestic and Imported beeswax in original 
sbape, which we offer to manufacturers of 
Comb Foundation at lowest prices. Write to 
us for prices. Address 
BR. ECKERMANN & we 
Beeswax Bleachers & Rofiners, se CUSE, iy 2 






































